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A SQUARE DEAL. 


THE question is frequently raised as to when this prevailing in- 
dustrial unrest will cease, where this continued labour agitation may 
land us, and what will the condition of society finally be when this 
question is disposed of. 

Take the latter question first. There are two sections of the 
Labour party, the party of hope, the constitutional party—the party 
—who, by constitutional methods, hope to achieve for themselves 
national justice, based on the broad lines of equality for all, accord- 
ing to equity and good conscience. There is also the party of 
despair, who, because they have never gained much at any time, 
and the little they have gained, gained by force (even to be lost 
afterwards by subterfuge), consider, in the light of their 
past experiences, that only force, however used, can avail them 
anything in their attempt to better their present position. And 
that force they are prepared to use on any and every possible 
opportunity, irrespective of whether such action spells true pro- 
gress, or means the setting back of the clock for fifty or a hundred 
years or more. 

Here, then, we have two distinct parties, adopting totally 
opposite methods, either of which party may—indeed, must—ulti- 
mately become a dominant party. For if the constitutional party 
fails within a reasonable period to accomplish something for the 
benefit of the masses then, as its members lose hope, they will join 
the party of despair, and the party that first gains the dominance 
of the masses will determine the issues of the future. 
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So far from labour agitation ceasing, it will increase with the 
spread of education, fed by any slight successes it may enjoy, until 
one or other party dominates the nation. 

The constitutional party is a party with an ideal, and a plat- 
form, and is constructive in its methods. The party of despair 
is a party seeking something, anything, but it has no ideals, no 
platform and its methods are destructive. 

It must be an easy matter, then, for the weakest intellect to 
arrive at the conclusion that, if success attends the efforts of the 
constitutional Labour party, that the future of the nation is as 
safe in their hands, if not safer, than they are under present con- 
ditions, albeit a few may consider they are to be made to suffer, 
but it is better for the nation, better for the many, that a few 
should suffer for the many, rather than that many should suffer 
for the few. On the other hand, it appears morally certain that 
if the dominance of labour rests with the party of despair, then, 
with their methods of destruction, their absence of ideals, their 
want of a platform, that the moment of their ultimate success 
heralds the dawn of chaos. 

It must be self-evident that labour is in a vast majority. The 
spread of education is revealing to them their true position in 
society ; is teaching them the value of their numbers, together with 
the value of cohesion. Under such circumstances it becomes 
morally certain that in one of the two forms already mentioned, 
lébour must at no very distant period, it may be a few years, it may 
only be a few months, but it must ultimately dominate the future 
of the nation. 

Which party will predominate, the constitutional party or the 
party of despair? To a great extent this question lies in the hands 
of the, as yet, unorganised. Many of these unorganised, being of 
the useful class, from motives of pride, from the desire to uphold 
the evils of exploitation in the hope that they may ultimately 
become exploiters, and by this means join the ranks of the idle 
rich, they oppose, with great bitterness, the idea of the worker 
obtaining justice, not so much because they do not believe he is 
suffering injustice, but that if he by any chance gets justice ulti- 
mately, it breaks down their day dreams of their ever becoming 
one of the idle rich, so that no matter how absurd that dream they 
would prefer to cling to it even though they drive their fellow man 
to despair and ultimate chaos. 

What is it that labour really wants—seeing that their modes 
of action and expression are so much at variance? is it possible to 
state in clear and intelligible terms, that, at present, undefinable 
clamour of the whole of the working class, irrespective of which 
of the parties they are following? 
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Briefly summed up, the demands of labour simply amount to 
this—they want a “square deal,” nothing but a “ square deal,” and 
a “square deal” they are going to have, or the failure to get it will 
cause nations to totter and fall—the foundation of the commercial 
and social fabric to be utterly swept away. And hopeless, helpless 
chaos will reign in its stead. And Macaulay’s New Zealander may 
stand, not only on London Bridge, but on the site of any of the 
now famous centres of commerce and fashion, and surveying the 
ruins say, with truth, that those ruins are a monument to the 
fact that the world at large denied to labour a “ square deal,” and 
retribution fell on her great cities in consequence. And what is 
meant by a “square deal?” According to the laws of chance, if a 
pack of cards are dealt out a sufficient number of times, each of the 
recipients will have received an equal number of trumps of an 
equal value to those of each other. But the worker complains 
that he never by any chance holds any trumps, or if he does, they 
are of a lower value than those held by his opponents. He com- 
plains that, not being allowed to deal the cards himself, his op- 
ponents stack the cards, deal to themselves from the bottom of 
the pack, and by means of the “win, tie, or wrangle,” defeat him 
when chance seems to be coming his way. That, in their efforts 
to get something for nothing, the opponents of labour usurp the 
functions of the “ spider,” and “confidence trickster,” and show less 
honesty than would be displayed by the much-despised book- 
maker. 

In commercialism, it would be considered bad business to do 
business without making a profit. Is the worker allowed to make 
a profit out of his labour, or is he not forced to supply his labour, 
not at cost price, but at something less? If that is so, can it be 
said he is getting a square deal? 

The ethics of commercial economy have always taught that it 
is “ business ” to buy in the cheapest market and sell in the dearest 
market. But is this offering a “square deal?” We think not. It 
is the first start to an elasticity of conscience, that finally stops at 
nothing short of gaol, and often leads even there. 

We have been commanded to “render unto Czsar that which 
is Czesar’s,” to which we might add: And take damned fine care 
that Czsar does not get more than his actual dues. That would 
be a square deal. 

At the present time the landlord, the capitalist, the manufac- 
turer, the merchant, the shopkeeper, all adopt the practice of the 
footpad. They demand the worker’s money and his life, thus 
going a step further than any self-respecting footpad would be 
guilty of. They have no qualms of conscience as to whether their 
claims are just and reasonable, or whether their victims are able to 
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meet their demands, and at the same time live, as human beings, 
living in a civilised community. It is sufficient for them to know 
that the money is needed to keep them in their social position, 
living in luxurious extravagance and wanton waste, and this is of 
more consequence to their petty, selfish nature, than the welfare 
of the community, or the fate of the nation, and in this attitude 
they are backed up by numerous “coward Adam’s,” who, knowing 
such a course of action is wrong, injurious alike to the community 
and to the nation, are afraid to speak the truth, to state the fact 
in clear, definable terms, for fear of social or commercial conse- 
quences, and in response to this fear they condone the offence, and 
become accessories after the fact, if not before it, and thus become 
partners in the criminality of the most unjust extortioners of their 
race. 

Again, look for a moment at their perverted logic. The 
workers combine together and demand a certain price for their 
labour. The classes define this as a strike, and demand the aid 
of the military in putting it down. The capitalist, the manufac- 
turer, the merchant, or the traders combine together to demand a 
higher price for their particular wares—and that is called “ busi- 
ness.” And the courts of the nation are called into requisition, if 
necessary, to force the position for them. What is the difference 
between the demands of the worker and the demands of the other 
classes? None. It is as much a strike on the part of the capitalist 
or merchant, who says you shall not have his wares without paying 
an increased price, as with the worker demanding an increase in 
the price of his labour. But there is this difference. If the wage 
of the worker were doubled, it could by no means spell a life of 
luxurious extravagance. But the capitalist, the merchant, etc., may 
be living in comparative luxury all the time, and is simply demand- 
ing an increase in order to secure further luxuries, quite regardless 
of the fact that by so doing he is depriving the poorer classes of 
some of the necessaries of life, where there are not sufficient neces- 
saries already to make life endurable. Under such circumstances 
can it be said that the workers are getting a square deal? Under 
such circumstances is it a matter for surprise that the worker should 
kick, or decide, that failing a remedy by constitutional methods, 
that he will urge reprisals by means of syndicalism and sabotage? 

Again, the game has never been played fair. If by any 
chance a man has been bold enough to attempt any exposure of 
the rottenness of our system, the classes, in their superior know- 
ledge, knowing that if the public mind is allowed to dwell long 
enough on a particular evil, that evil will quickly be banished, 
they are quick to split the issues, to create false scents, to lure the 
public from the issue, from the evils which they do not wish swept 
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away, but which they wish to perpetuate. Hence we have the 
question of metalism and price of gold theory put forward, to blind 
us from the fact that the rate of interest is controlled by a handful 
of men sitting behind closed doors, and taking advantage of every 
circumstance that is capable of manipulation. We have profit- 
sharing flaunted before us, which means, that if we can speed up 
the worker, and give him a portion of the results of this speeding 
up, we may quieten him for a time, even though a greater number 
of derelicts be forced upon the State for the care and maintenance 
which their employment has denied them. We have the single- 
tax theory set up to tax the land, and allow the capitalists and 
profit-mongers to go free. Prohibition is preached for the purpose 
of providing the worker with increased spending power in one 
direction, by forcing economy on him in another direction, but none 
of these theories propose to give the workers a “square deal.” 
And for that reason none of these theories catch on. None are 
satisfying, or tending to produce an element of industrial peace, 
rather they are adding to the discord and confusion, as it was 
originally hoped it would do, but the danger element looms in the 
near future, and it may be spelt “chaos.” 

And what would be the results of a “square deal?” It would 
mean a greater purchasing power for the worker (not necessarily 
an increase in wages), which in turn would create a greater market 
for productions. This would open the door to more constant 
labour, and ultimately the pauper class, who are not absolute dere- 
licts, would be drawn into the ranks of labour, to the saving of a 
large amount of money annually by way of charitable aid or poor 
rates. In fact, when the process had properly re-adjusted itself, it 
would be found that very few would be suffering from the change, 
but would be gaining instead. Gaining by the greater stability of 
industry, gaining by the necessity of all taking some active interest 
in the well-being of the nation. Gaining by the absence of the 
enforced luxuriant extravagant idleness, which leads to ennui and 
social mischief. Gaining by a reversion to a natural life, instead 
of an artificial life. Gaining by a greater growth of true manliness 
and womanliness taking the place of either reckless, or indolent, 
selfishness. 

To sum up the position, what is the worker’s choice of action? 
We are apt to boast that ours is a free country. What does the 
worker’s freedom consist of? Freedom to starve, or to work for 
some tyrant at a wage that barely suffices to keep body and soul 
together.. Housed, fed, and clothed in a manner that their em- 
ployers would consider degrading to their own horses or dogs, and 
later, with bodies emaciated by hard work and privations, their 
constitutions broken up, they are cast by their employers on the 
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“scrap heap,” and left for the State to look after. If they attempt 
to redress their grievances through the ballot box, every effort is 
put forth to frustrate, to deceive, to mislead them. To what else 
then can they ultimately turn, but to violence, syndicalism, sabot- 
age, all the horrors of a bloody revolution, simply because it is 
impossible for them to get even the semblance of a “ square deal ?” 

In what manner can the worker obtain or be given this “ square 
deal,” and what are its practical points? Firstly, through the land ; 
secondly, through a limitation of profits (including interest, divi- 
dends, and rent); and, thirdly, through improved and more 
economic methods of distribution. 

Land is admittedly the primary source of production, when 
acted upon by labour. Land can produce nothing without labour. 
On the other hand, labour can produce nothing without land. 
Therefore, as land is indispensable to labour, labour must have 
access to the land. Hence, we have a national equation stated 
thus: A happy, industrious people are essential to maintain the 
integrity of the nation. The people cannot be happy if they can- 
not be profitably industrious. They cannot be industrious if they 
are denied access to the land, or if that access is severely restricted. 
Since land is clearly the source of wealth, of industry, of happiness, 
in proportion as it is the source of production and of employment, 
then from the national standpoint, for the national good, the only 
title to occupation should be that of user. Then, in order that we 
may “ render unto Cesar that which is Czsar’s,” community created 
values must belong to the community which creates them, which 
means the nation. The land, being the primary source of wealth, 
must also be the first and main source of national revenue. 

The distribution of created wealth has long been very inequit- 
able, and must be dealt with more equitably. So far back as A.D: 
301, Diocletion promulgated an imperial edict fixing a maximum 
price for provisions and other articles of commerce (and also a 
maximum rate of wages). Such a provision, however, is too in- 
elastic to meet the fluctuations in seasons and crops, or the vagaries 
of the markets due to change of fashion or of taste. Still, the 
idea was so good, so nearly approaching the “ square deal,” that we 
may take a logical suggestion from it, and say with legislative 
emphasis that no man may take or demand more than a specified 
profit. 

Money, without brains, on reasonable security, is at no time 
worth more than five per cent., and may, under certain circum- 
stances, be worth less. It is quite logical, and it is both honest 
and equitable, to say that no man shall receive or demand by way 
of interest, dividend, or profit, any sum beyond what is fair and 
reasonable for that class of business considered as a whole (not 
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individually). In the case of companies doing business in banking, 
insurance, and the like, it would probably be necessary to provide 
that any excess of earnings over the prescribed limit should be 
carried to a suspense account for twelve months, when, if the 
“limit” was again reached, the first “suspense account” become 
the property of the State, whilst the second over-run be carried to 
the suspense account for the next twelve months. With regard 
to ordinary articles of commerce, they might be graded according 
to “necessities,” “luxuries,” “ perishable,” “non-perishable,” and a 
maximum limit of profits attached to each class. In order to 
ensure the equitable administration of this law, it would be neces- 
sary to establish a court of fair prices, which might also sit as a 
court of fair rent, such court to be constituted in equity and good 
conscience, and having wide powers to call for persons and papers 
and the power to deal summarily with all offenders. 

The question of the distribution of products is necessarily an 
important one, as much of the present high cost of living is due 
to the absurd and costly want of method. Part of this difficulty, 
however, would disappear by the process of limiting profits. Where 
a business can only exist by-reason of a fifty to one hundred per 
cent. profit or more, there is no excuse for its existence. It is not 
wanted, and should not be allowed to exist. It is only helping to 
keep up high rents, which the public have to pay. If the public 
exploiters of this class were driven out, rent charges on distribution 
would fall fifty per cent. It would be hard for them, perhaps, but 
they are making it harder for the public, and it is better that the 
few should suffer than the many. The whole trouble to-day is, 
that we are keeping too many distributors and too few producers, 
and it is costing us as much, or more, to distribute than it does to 
produce. 

You may solve the land question, you may solve the wages 
question to the extent of giving the worker all the wages he 
chooses to ask for, but the industrial question is still unsolved, if, 
and so long as the usurer, the manufacturer, the merchant, the 
retailer, can charge what profit he may choose. For if you reduced 
the worker’s rent by five shillings a week, the profit mongers could 
raise the cost of living by six shillings a week. If you increase 
the worker’s wage by ten shillings a week, the profit monger can 
raise the cost of living by twelve shillings a week. And so with 
all the benefits you may otherwise bestow upon him, the worker’s 
second state may be worse than the first, unless rents, interests, 
‘ dividends, and profits are limited to what is fair and reasonable. 

Any such reform as proposed herein would naturally lead to 
a howl about interfering with British rights and privileges; the 
right to take advantage of your fellow man, the right to steal from 
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the less fortunate of the community (even though it be an organised 
steal), the right to continue the present commercial “ Jack Shep- 
herd” methods of stand and deliver. 

History is in the making—our apathy spells concurrence with 
existing wrongs, satisfied to allow the nation to drift on to revolu- 
tion and chaos, if it must be—so long as we are not called upon to 
rudely sever ourselves from our pet evils. Let us, like the ostrich, 
bury our head in the sand, and say, “ we see no danger, there is no 
danger, let us drift on. It will be time to get up when we are 
awakened.” But—is this wise? Is it politic? Of what use trying 
to save the ship when she is on the rocks? Is it not better to 
bestir ourselves at once, and make an effort to reach a safe haven, 
lest we drift on the rocks? Ergo: Give the worker a “square 
deal.” 

As Britishers, we boast of our spirit of fair play. But in our 
treatment of the worker we have never hesitated to hit below the 
belt, because we have felt secure in our knowledge that he could 
not hit back. This is not fair play. We have boasted of our 
honour, and of the fact that we always pay our debts of honour. 
And then we deliberately rob the worker of part of his just dues 
to enable us to do it. This is not honourable. This is not playing 


the game. It is not fair play. And it is time, for the honour of 
the nation, for the credit of our race, for the spirit of our manliness, 
and for the future safety and integrity of the nation, that we insist 
upon the worker being given a “ square deal.” 


WALTER MADDISON. 














1913. 


A UNITED LABOUR PARTY. 


I. 


THE political claims of Labour find expression in the House cf 
Commons through the “Labour Party.” The labouring masses of 
the people still cling to political action as essential to their emanci- 
pation, although in many quarters belief in its utility is gravely 
weakening ; and they have as their weapon a group of 41 members 
in a House of 670. Having regard to the long period of Trade 
Union activity in this country, their numbers and their wealth, the 
numerical weakness of their direct representatives in the House of 
Commons is a fact of especial significance. Bearing in mind also 
the further fact that a substantial part of the present Labour 
representation may be swept away if Liberal candidates enter the 
field against them, we are forced to the conclusion that there is 
something radically wrong in the constitution of the Labour Party, 
that the Party fails, for some reason or other, to secure the con- 
fidence and co-operation of the great body of labour in the country, 
that in some way its appeal to the people is ineffective, and Labour, 
which should enrol itself eagerly and enthusiastically under its 
banner, stands aloof. 


Take a few examples from the General Election of December, 
1910. In many industrial constituencies there was not even a 
Labour candidate. Birmingham, Bristol, Bury, Hartlepool, Hull, 
Limehouse, Middlesbrough, Northampton, Poplar, to mention no 
others, all with a large “labour” population, had not a solitary 
Labour candidate among them ; the workers being given the choice 
of a “representative” from the Conservative or Liberal Party. In 
other cases, where the Labour vote should be overwhelming, the 
“Labour” candidate was ignominiously rejected. In Bethnal 
Green (S.W.) a Socialist secured 134 votes on an electorate of 
7,103; in Kennington, 408 out of 10,088; in Chatham the Labour 
candidate polled 1,103 on a register of 15,799; in Huddersfield 
4,988 out of 19,021; in S. Leeds, 2,706 out of 15,723; in Oldham 
7,448 out of 35,315; while in such an industrial hell as St. Helen’s 
the workers chose the Conservative. 
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Making every allowance for the expense of election, for the 
effect of plural voting, for the disfranchisement of migratory 
labour, and for all the other circumstances that militate against 
the Labour candidate, the fact remains that what is called the 
Labour Party has been rejected by the world of Labour ; and that 
it is for the most part merely a Trade Union Party, existing by 
favour of the two “ capitalist ” groups, and liable to be extinguished 
whenever the latter think it worth while to remove it. 

A Labour organization which has produced no better fruit than 
this holds out little hope for the future. There is some fatal weak- 
ness in its system which nothing but drastic change of method can 
remove ; some inherent defect which stunts its growth and para- 
lyses its arm. This apparent failure in the political world cannot 
fail to lend strength to the cry of the Syndicalist that Parliament 
is useless, and that the worker should concentrate on industrial 
action ; and this in its turn must re-act on the “ Labour Party,” and 
sap what little strength it has. 

And yet it is probably true to say that the best brains in the 
world of Labour look upon political action as the first hope of the 
democracy ; and see a better prospect of social regeneration in the 
“Labour” control of legislation and administration, than in the 
sectional activities of the Syndicalist. In a matter of such para- 
mount importance every endeavour should be made to trace the 
cause of the failure of the present Labour organization, and to 
learn what changes are necessary and practicable to make it—what 
it ought to be—a body representing the community of labour, and 
acting fearlessly and independently in the interests of the whole. 

The Liberal and Conservative Parties are, in effect, small 
groups of individuals, cliques of politicians, in which the person is 
more influential than the principle the party professes to support. 
Neither has any real organic connection with the mass of the 
electors on whose votes it depends. Each relies for its success 
on the efficiency of its “ machine,” and a fund drawn from more or 
less secret sources, and utilized in the pursuit of votes, or in paying 
the “campaign” expenses of the Party candidates. Each makes 
its appeal to the electorate continuously through a powerful Press, 
and spasmodically by a brief, intense, and well-financed campaign 
at the time of the election. Each, moreover, is aided by the ten- 
dency of the ordinary man to “take sides,” and by the traditional 
support or opposition born of their long occupation of the political 
arena. Neither political group cares a jot for the opinions of 
those on whose support it depends, except so far as is necessary to 
secure the votes of the people; and both, we may be sure, would 
dispense with this periodical appeal to the electorate if circumstances 
permitted. Each is, in skort, an oligarchy tempered in its ambitions 
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by the Parliament Act, contemptuous and distrustful of the 
Common People, and resenting the necessity which compels it to go 
hat in hand to the voter when its period of power comes to its 
automatic close. 

Into this arena the Labour Party has entered, and has sought 
to make there a position for itself; and it has, unfortunately, 
adopted in the main the methods of its established rivals. It ob- 
tains its funds, not from secret sources, but by contributions from 
the Trade Unions and other Societies affiliated to it; and such 
contributors no doubt exercise a substantial control over it. Be- 
yond the narrow limits of its own direct supporters, however, it 
makes its appeal to the electorate by the same machinery and by 
similar methods as do the other Parties. It is a political group 
soliciting votes from the general body of the people; and; like 
the rival groups, it is for all practical purposes an independent 
power until lapse of time compels it to seek a renewal of its exist- 
ence. It is not the executive hand of a great community, joined to 
the body in an organic unity, drawing its strength and its authority 
continuously from the whole, and recognizing its position as sub- 
ordinate to that of which it forms a part. 

As a Party it can hardly be distinguished from the other 
political Parties in the State in its machinery and its relation to the 
general body of the community. Such a rivalry can only result in 
defeat for the Labour Party. In those three essential factors—a 
widely circulating Press, an inexhaustible and secret fund, and the 
possession of long tradition—the Labour Party cannot compete 
with the others; and if it did achieve success in its present form 
#t must become just such an oligarchy as its rivals. 

All this has probably been inevitable. As the attempt of 
Labour, organized on industrial lines in a community where un- 
organized Labour is in the vast majority, to secure a share in the 
political government of the country, the party could hardly have 
failed to be sectional in character ; and, not arising by any process 
of evolution from the general body of the community, it could not 
expect to achieve any organic unity with that general body. On 
the other hand, in spite of its sectional nature, it has shown that 
“labour ” can find a place in the governing body of the State; and 
it has done much to prepare the way for Labour as a whole to 
claim its place in Parliament, and to exercise through its delegates 
there the controlling influence to which its numbers entitle it. 

Let us not be blind to the services it has rendered to the 
democracy. It has shattered the old desolating tradition that it is 
the duty of the Common People to be governed. It has proved to 
the world that the ranks of the workers contain men as capable 
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of the work of government as the “upper” classes; that foresight, 
patriotism, knowledge, and devotion to the national good are not 
the monopoly of the “well born.” It has demonstrated that only 
those who are of the workers can realize the needs of the workers. 
or can combine the sympathetic imagination and the practical ex- 
perience without which the great social problems cannot be solved. 
Before its birth the eyes of the politicians were fixed on the ends 
of the earth, and their minds devoted to international rivalries and 
territorial expansion. The cry of the poor at home fell on deaf 
ears; while the workers’ demand for “a place in the sun” was 
answered by the first and last argument of a triumphant oligarchy 
—force. The centre of vision of the Labour Party is the Home 
of the People. To them the extension of the realm of happiness 
and well-being in our midst is of more worth than many million 
miles of empire ; and we have learned to recognize this as the gulf 
which separates it from all others. Small as has been the Parlia- 
mentary Party of the workers, its influence has been strong enough 
to make the Home Question the foremost question of the day. It 
has leavened the other Parties with a little of its own spirit, and 
has compelled them to bow the knee in the market place to the 
democratic ideal. 


If so much can be done by so small a band, how much will be 
done when Labour as a whole is united, determined and 
triumphant ? 

Every believer in the cause of Labour lives in the hope that 
year by year an ever-increasing number of the workers will range 
themselves under the banner of the Labour Party until it becomes, 
in fact, the political mouthpiece of the whole working community. 
To such the Ideal State is one in which every citizen gives his 
meed of labour to the common good. Even now, when ideals still 
lie upon the horizon, the vast mass of the people are workers either 
with hand or brain; and it needs no very cataclysmic change to 
extend the limits of the “ workers” class until it becomes identical 
with the State. 


If such an end is the ultimate object towards which the Labour 
Party is marching, it becomes important that the constitution and 
character of the Labour Party should be such as will make the 
desired future the natural and inevitable development of the 
present. The Labour Party should be so constituted that it can 
embrace within it every section of the working community. As it 
grows and its bounds approach ever nearer the limits of the State 
itself, so its institutions should merge easily and without friction 
into those of the State. 


How should such a party be constituted ? 
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We may perhaps best learn its essential features by defining 
those of the State which it hopes in course of time to build up 
out of the material of the present. 

Dealing solely with the political side of the ultimate State, we 
may set out certain conditions which appear to be absolutely essen- 
tial to its permanence and stability. 

The first and most important condition of “democratic” 
government is the fu// admission of the principle of Majority 
Rule. This seems at first sight such a natural condition, and we 
all so freely accept it in theory, that it appears hardly necessary to 
dwell upon it. Yet, in fact, it is the most difficult of principles to 
apply honourably and consistently. Most of us agree readily 
enough that the majority should rule ; but we are inclined to make 
a mental reservation that the majority must think as we think. 
Rarely indeed will a man of exceptional intelligence and activity 
accept freely the decision of an adverse majority whom he regards 
as infinitely inferior to himself in capacity, and who, doubtless, are 
not individually endowed with a judgment and foresight equal to 
his own. Such a man, fitted by nature to be a leader of men, is too 
seldom willing to accept the position of “first among equals.” He 
chafes at the restraints which intellectually he despises; and he 
too easily aspires to be, not the “leader,” but the “despot”; not 
necessarily for any personal object, not because he fails to regard 
the good of the whole community as the highest object of human 
ambition, but because he firmly believes that he is the best judge 
of what may promote the common good. The “Will to Power” 
forms a vital part of his mental strength. The very benevolence 
of his conscious purpose serves to intensify his impatience with 
mediocrity, and urges him to impose his will upon them as a father 
upon his children. He is the Superman ; but he lacks the highest 
power of all—power over himself. 

_ What is true of such an individual is also true of an active 
minority. It generally gets its way in the face of the wishes of the 
passive majority; and the members of the majority, lacking the 
power to combine and co-operate with each other, too often turn 
aside in sullen disgust. It is not easy to persuade the “average” 
man that he is less capable or less worth listening to than the 
super-average man. He sees the world through his own eyes, and 
judges from what he sees. He may be “short-sighted,” and his 
vision fail to reach what others see; but he does not recognize this 
defect ; and the limit of his vision is to him the natural horizon. 
How often in an assembly we find the able man endeavouring to 
crush the less able in argument, or, if that fails, to overwhelm him 
with scorn, or using any weapon that comes to his hand to assert 
his superiority. How often we find the less able man, not pos- 
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sessing the power of fluent speech, or daunted by the publicity of 
the occasion, writhing helplessly under the lashing tongue of the 
other, and ending by an outbreak of violence (in which he may 
feel his opponent’s equal), or sulkily withdrawing. Both may 
be excellent fellows, both may honestly work to promote the 
common good. But the result is bitterness of spirit, dissension, 
and disaster. 

We need not bother ourselves with the defects of other Poli- 
tical Parties. Attend any Labour meeting, and note how impatiently 
the Labour Leader meets criticism which may perchance have 
found a weak spot in his defence. It is not his fault. He has won 
his position by personal force; has probably had to beat down 
much opposition in the course of his career. He has never lived 
in a community in which the principle of “ Majority Rule” was the 
guiding principle of the common life. He cannot push his way to 
the front without much self-assertiveness ; and if he desires to be a 
“benevolent unit” in the mass circumstances compel him to be- 
come a “benevolent despot.” This might be very well in some 
idyllic State in which the mass were content to obey the commands 
of the superman. But in “ nature,” in the world of reality, such a 
community must become a mere herd following in unquestioning 
submission some patriarch bull. The circumstances which evolve 
these “ benevolent despots” necessitate that younger aspirants will 
continually arise to challenge those in possession for the foremost 
place ; and the inevitable consequence appears to be a community 
divided into a passive and indifferent mass on one side, and on the 
other a body of super-average individuals engaged in a continuous 
struggle among themselves. Such a community must fall a very 
easy prey to a small but united body, just as the vast world of 
Labour lies helpless before the small but compact and organized 
world of Capital 

There is but one remedy for this, whether in the small society 
or in the State itself. The decision of the majority for the time 
being must be binding on all. There can be but ome majority, and 
therefore the principle of Majority Rule implies stability. There 
may be any number of minorities; and government by a minority 
implies a struggle for mastery between the various minorities in 
the State. Government by the majority admits “government by 
consent,” i.¢, political freedom. Government by minorities im- 
plies “ gavernment by compulsion,” i.2., political servitude. 

This does not imply that the most capable individuals, the 
ablest minds in the State, shall no longer exercise their gifts for 
the common good. They have not only the right, but it is their 
paramount duty, to induce the majority to accept their views. The 
only limitation is that their appeal must be to the intellect and not 
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to the passions of the people—not that the one may be ethically 
superior to the other; but that stability requires it. A change 
brought about through the real perception of its desirability will 
be effected with the minimum of violence. It will be relatively 
stable, inasmuch as its method will receive due consideration ; and 
it is less liable than any other to be suddenly overthrown by a 
reversal of the motives that gave rise to it. A change that results 
from an appeal to the passions is relatively unstable, inasmuch as 
its duration is not governed by the permanent conditions of the 
time, its method and its effect on the future are disregarded, and 
it is liable to sudden reversal when a gust of passion from some 
other quarter of the heavens attacks it. 

The ideal social state, which we must believe forms the 
ultimate goal of the Labour Party, therefore implies the general 
acceptance of the decision of the majority in all matters falling 
within the sphere of the activities of the State. 

The reasons which point to the principle of Majority Rule as 
essential to a stable democratic Government show also that there 
can be no discrimination as to sex in determining the majority. And 
this, not merely from the ethical principle that all citizens who 
share the burden of citizenship should also have a voice in fixing 
those burdens, but on the practical principle that there can be 
no stability where a section of the people whose co-operation is 
essential to the daily well-being of the community claim and are 
denied that ultimate right—an equal voice in the affairs of the 
country—which forms the bed-rock of all democracies. Social and 
political stability therefore require that men and women shall 
share equally the rights as well as the duties of citizenship. 

In the next place, the voice of the majority must be i fact 
the voice of the majority, and not the voice of a caucus acting 
through the machinery of the ballot. At the present time there 
is no such thing as Majority Rule; indeed, there is in reality no 
such thing as a majority. There is, it is true, a plurality of votes 
at elections, but these do not express the commands of a like- 
thinking, like-deciding body of citizens. At long intervals the 
electors are permitted to say which political caucus shall control 
the destinies of the country for the next five years. All sorts of 
cross issues are thrust before these sheep-like voters to induce them 
to make their cross for Codlin or for Short. Not only have they 
no choice in the policy of the “Government” which emerges from 
this farcical proceeding, but they have no voice in the selection of 
the Codlin or the Short. The “candidate” is thrust upon them by 
the great caucus at Westminster, or, in the most favourable cir- 
cumstances, by the smaller but equally objectionable caucus in 
the constituency. The vote is the citizen’s one offensive weapon, 
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and, having used it and, like the bee, made himself weaponless in 
the act, he is brushed aside with contempt; and the governing 
caucus goes merrily on its own sweet way till the next identical 
operation takes place. 

The gravest evil of this system is that the people have no 
opportunity of learning 4ow to govern themselves. This know- 
ledge does not come by instinct. It needs an active mental interest 
in the affairs of the State. It needs a lively sympathy with the 
conditions of all sections of the people. It needs the spirit and 
the power of co-operation, and not only a passive desire to see 
things bettered, but an active determination to better them. This 
cannot come from crossing a ballot paper in secret once in five 
years. It cannot come from intelligently selecting the Representa- 
tive. It cannot come under any circumstances if the exercise of 
real power is to be so rare and isolated an event. If the people are 
to govern (as we assume they will in the Labour State) they must 
acquire the faculty of government ; and for that they must exercise 
themselves continuously in the act of Government. No man can 
learn to swim by flinging a “representative” into the river. If 
he tries that method he loses all interest in the art, and, while his 
representative does the swimming, he himself probably goes off 
and watches a football match. In the same way no man can learn 
to share in the government of the country if he flings a representa- 
tive into Parliament to do the governing for him. We do that 
now, and we see the inevitable result—Government by Caucus, the 
political affairs of the community dictated and controlled by small 
powerful groups whose interests are very largely opposed to the 
interests of the great mass of the people. At the present time the 
people are absolutely powerless so far as the government of the 
country is concerned. Not only do they lack the power of common 
action (without which they must continue powerless), but they are 
refused the chance of learning to act in common. Their ears are 
deafened by a thousand-throated Press or by a mob of brazen- 
tongued orators, all, consciously or unconsciously, agents of the 
Governing System. 

Real self-government (and our ideal Labour State can be 
content with nothing less than that) involves a number of vital 
changes in the present system. There must be an end of the 
practice of surrendering the whole power of the people every 
five years into the hands of an uncontrolled and irresponsible body. 
There must be such an organization of the State on its political 
side that the citizens can dictate the action of their executive, 
from day to day if need be, an organization through which they 
can and do determine the main outlines of the “policy” of the 
State; an organization through which they can decide what 
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measures shall be carried into effect and what attitude the State 
shall adopt in the important crises that arise in the course of inter- 
national life. In other words, Parliament must cease to be a 
body of “representatives,” and become a body of “delegates,” 
charged to work out the details of specific measures and to super- 
vise the application of those measures; while the Initiative and the 
Referendum put in the hands of the citizens the only rea/ means 
of Self-Government, and make them masters of their destinies, 
instead of mere puppets in the hands of others. It might be 
pointed out that it is during the period of great organic change 
that these powers would be most in demand, and their frequent 
exercise during the formative period would help to build up the 
“social habit” of the people on which the Co-operative Common- 
wealth of the Labour Ideal must largely depend for its permanence 
and strength. 

There is nothing in the answer that the people could not carry 
on the business of life if they were thus continuously occupied 
with the government of the country. As the organization of the 
State approaches perfection so will the necessity of Government 
or Legislation diminish. Legislation is the evidence of imperfec- 
tion in the State; and the common notion that Parliament must 
always be discussing new laws gives eloquent evidence of the dis- 
tance we have yet to travel before we can hope to sight the 
promised land. 

In the future State legislation will be a rare phenomenon, the 
body politic working with the co-operative harmony of the physical 
body itself. This Ideal State, however, does not lie on our present 
line of advance. We are pointing more to the Servile State than to 
the Free Democracy. We have to remould our institutions and to 
re-form ourselves; and this process necessitates not only the 
machinery of rea/ Self-Government, but its continual exercise. 

A Council or Councils of Delegates, the Initiative and the 
Referendum! 

It is not necessary, nor is it perhaps possible, to state with any 
exactness what shape the “machinery” of these institutions may 
take. The function of self-government will as it develops evolve 
its appropriate organs. However, if we are to direct our present 
course to this distant goal, we must at least devise “ machinery” 
which will be suitabie to the immature faculty of self-government 
as we can establish it now, and which will be capable of evolu- 
tionary development as that faculty itself approaches maturity. 

First, then, let it be agreed that the Central Council or Parlia- 
ment shall be not the irresponsible master, but the responsible 
servant of the community. It must take its instructions from the 
people, and there must be some simple and efficient machinery 
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through which those instructions may be given, and by means of 
which the people may retain absolute control over the affairs of 
the State. The present system of electoral areas may in the future 
give place to some others, but while that system exists the easiest 
method of applying the above principle is to be found in the reten- 
tion by the “constituency” of the power which it now periodically 
surrenders to its “ Parliamentary Representative.” In other words, 
the “constituency” must be able to impose its will on the re- 
presentative, not once in five years, but continuously, and it must 
be able to “recall” that representative if its directions are not 
complied with. This would not take us far in the direction of real 
self-government unless the constituency enjoyed “Home Rule,” 
free from the dictation of any political caucus or any outside 
authority whatsoever. It is only by the practice of self-governing 
that the people can acquire the faculty of self-government, and 
it is only by the continual exercise of this faculty that a conscious 
active interest in the common affairs of the community can be kept 
alive. Our Constituency therefore must enjoy, not a xomina/, but 
a real independence in its political life. It must itself determine 
who its delegate shall be and what specific measures shall be in- 
troduced into or approved in Parliament by its delegate. 

Under present circumstances a “constituency” is a nebulous 
thing without individuality, without self-consciousness, and with- 
out any sort of communal life. Its limits may be marked 
geographically. | There may be within it sundry little caucuses 
identified with it by name, but beyond that it has no permanent 
existence. It is not a living organism, acting and reacting upon 
other similar organisms from day to day. It is rather a temporary 
condensation of electoral vapour, which materializes for a moment 
and then disappears again from view as though it had never been. 
There can be no sort of self-government in a constituency of that 
kind. Self-government can only exist if the Constituency is an 
organism, permanent, conscious and continually exercising its 
collective Will. 

The Constituency cannot be itself the ultimate governing unit. 
It may be an organism exercising definite functions. But an 
organism implies parts, it is made up of cells from which it draws 
its strength and its character. Our Constituency then must have 
parts organically related to itself. 

Moreover, it is to be remembered that a Constituency must 
include a vast number of the ultimate units (individuals) if the 
Central Council is not to be of altogether impossible proportions. 
In this country it is probable that each constituency sending a 
delegate would contain over 20,000 “voters.” This vast number 
cannot form a self-conscious unit. They are a mob, not a think- 
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ing and intelligent body. Without some more minute organization 
they have no Collective Will, no channel through which the Collec- 
tive Decision can be expressed, no focus at which the Collective 
Strength can be applied. A mob is not capable of self-govern- 
ment. It cannot lead—it must be led. It cannot think—it can 
only feel. It has no common intelligence—only common passion. 
It is the easy prey of the demagogue. Permanence of aim, self- 
restraint, conscious direction are impossible to it. It can only be 
addressed as an audience—it cannot consult as a council. It is 
as a mass of dead leaves in autumn—at the mercy of every wind. 
It is the fit instrument of tyranny—and where it lives freedom 
cannot abide. 

Our constituency of twenty thousand must therefore be an 
organized body if it is to be a vehicle of self-government, and for 
this purpose it must be built up of living units small enough to 
possess those essential qualities of which a mass of twenty thousand 
is incapable. It is not sufficient that this mob should be vaguely 
divided into so-called political parties—Tory, Liberal, Labour, etc. 
Such “ parties” would remain “mobs,” bringing in their train all 
the evils of the larger mob. ‘Such a division would also be destruc- 
tive of that communal self-consciousness on which the organic 
unity of the Democratic State must depend. They would be 
units or sections whose active relations would be mutual opposition ; 
and an organic body cannot be built up of such warring parts. 

Our ultimate unit of organic life must be small—but not too 
small. It must be large enough to make possible the growth of a 
real communal feeling among its members. It must be large and 
free enough to admit all shades of opinion and feeling, so that these 
various political ideals acting upon each other in an atmosphere of 
social unity may result in political unity and not in political an- 
tagonism. If our political unit must not be too large to drown 
the self-conscious individuality of its members, it must still be large 
enough to give to its members a definite sense of their united 
strength. 

Let us suppose the unit groups to consist of about fifty citizens 
(men and women). In this group and the other similar groups into 
which the community is divided will be the ultimate “ Political” 
power of the State. Its authority must be direct and continuous 
if self-government is to be anything but an empty name. It must 
have the power of suggesting legislative change and of vetoing 
according to its numerical strength the proposals of others. The 
collection of the “votes” of this vast number of groups into one 
final decision involves considerable organization, although simple 
enough in its operation in the ultimate Labour State. We are, 
however, looking for a practical organization of Labour under 
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present conditions, and the difficulties must be borne in mind. 
Some such system as this might be adopted :— 


(1) Electoral groups of citizens, each containing about fifty 
members, made up on whatever lines the members may fancy. 
They should preferably depend on the one qualification “ citizen- 
ship,” leaving industrial groups for “ industrial,” as distinct from 
political purposes. 

(2) A body (the Constituent Council) representing each 
constituency or electoral area and made up of delegates from the 
unit groups. 

(3) A body (the Provincial Council) representing the con- 
stituencies in some defined geographical area, and made up of 
delegates from the constituencies. 

(4) A central body (the National Council) made up of dele- 
gates from the constituencies—the sole source of power through- 
out this “ladder” vesting in its ultimate unit groups. 


Let us now follow the exercise of this “ power” throughout 
its course from beginning to end. The whole thing may seem 
fantastic enough if we imagine it forced upon the modern State ; 
but it is easy to envisage it as a simple and normal process in the 
future Labour State or in the present Labour Party. Indeed, a 
Party which cannot be organized on such lines is lacking both in 
the capacity of self-government and in that mutual coherence with- 
out which a Self-Governing Party or State is a contradiction in 
terms. 

First let us see the power of the Initiative resting in the in- 
dividual citizen. 

Tom Smith (or Mrs. Tom Smith) is a member of a unit group. 
He desires to see some particular change in the laws of the State. 
His proposal may be new or old, wise or ridiculous ; it matters not. 
He has the right to initiate the consideration of the question by 
introducing it into his own group and having the decision of the 
group récorded. _I[f he is a man of little personal force or his ideas 
crude or unpopular his proposal is no doubt rejected by the major- 
ity vote of his group, and there for the time is an end of it. If he 
cherishes his project he doubtless does all in his power to “convert” 
the members of his group, and it may be that in time he is success- 
ful and secures a majority vote. If he is an able and popular man, 
a recognized leader of opinion in his own district, he not only 
quickly secures a majority vote in his own group, but the same pro- 
posal is introduced into other groups by the members of those 
groups, with the result that a large body of support quickly gathers 
round it. Each individual citizen has an equal power of initiative, 
but the effect of that power largely depends, as it should, upon the 
personal worth of the individual. 
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Let us suppose that the proposal is adopted by a majority vote 
of the group. It is then sent on to the next higher group (the 
Constituent Council) and by that body referred to each of the unit 
groups in its area. Thus the unit group has the right of initia- 
tive in the next higher group, or in other words the individual who 
secures a majority in his own group secures with it the extension 
of his initiative into every other group in his own area. 

The question now enters on a wider sphere, and doubtless 
secures greater publicity. The Platform and the Press may now 
play a part in shaping public opinion, until at length a majority of 
the groups in the area give it support. When that result is 
achieved it becomes the adopted policy of that “area” and goes 
forward in the same way to the Provincial Council. If in due 
course it secures the approval of a majority of the Provincial 
Councils it goes forward as the approved policy of the State to 
the central body, whose duty it becomes to work out the details 
of the proposal, and at the final adoption of the measure to super- 
vise its operation. 

This whole process may be an exceedingly long one ,if the 
proposal is new or unattractive. It may be an exceedingly short 
one if there is any widespread feeling in favour of the proposed 
change. But in either case there is this advantage. The decision 
is made by the people themselves. There must in any case be full 
and detailed criticism. The minorities must be heard, and in the 
small unit groups they have a real opportunity of impressing their 
views on their fellow citizens. There is no chance of a demagogue 
(good or bad) drowning the voice of the minority with his clamour. 
He may still be a good servant of the people, but he can no longer 
become their master. 

The same machinery through which the Initiative operates 
serves also for the Referendum. In both cases the effective power 
lies in the hands of the people, the Provincial Councils or National 
Council being always the executive servant of the citizens. We 
have here the reality of self-government—government of the 
people, by the people, for the people as a truth and not an empty 
myth. In so far as the people are capable of this self-government 
and jealously preserve it, to that extent will the system be 
stable and permanent, to that extent also will the System become 
automatic and the people endowed with that communal spirit 
which will in course of time reduce active Government to a 

We may also well believe that in this future Labour State 
citizenship will become the most cherished possession of the people, 
and its loss the heaviest punishment that can be inflicted on the 
anti-social individual. In such days the acquisition of the right 
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of citizenship will be one of the most important events in the life 
of each, and will be marked by a ceremony appropriate to its im- 
portance. 

So far we have confined ourselves to the political and social 
organization of the Self-Governing Labour State. But the people 
will have not only political relations but industrial relations. 

A self-governing people can only exist if they are self-govern- 
ing both politically and industrially. Unless they are free indus- 
trially they cannot be free politically. If a section of the com- 
munity owns the sources of production, the rest of the community 
will be economic slaves and their political freedom an empty farce. 
The community as a whole must therefore have the final voice in 
the disposal of the product of Labour; but subject to this the 
workers in each industry must be their own “industrial masters.” 
The industry will be governed in its management by the People of 
the Industry. It will be for them to decide under what conditions 
it shall be carried on, and the appointment of the executive of the 
industry will rest with them just as the appointment of the political 
executive will be in the hands of the people generally. 

It is not necessary, even if it were possible, to elaborate the 
details of the machinery through which these industrial and social 
forces will work. We may safely leave that to the future, in the full 
assurance that where a real spirit of self-government exists it will 
mould for itself the organism necessary to it. 


(To be continued.) 





THE PERIL OF CLASS ANTAGONISM. 


SOME persist in saying that the social movement of to-day is in no 
sense a new movement, but simply one of the manifestations of 
unrest which have been experienced during the whole course of 
modern social development, and which have no permanence. This 
view, to begin with, is an inspiration of pessimism and reaction. 
But it is more; it is the view of those who have never understood 
modern life, and who are evidently utterly incapable of perceiving 
the spirit of unrest which is manifest in every sphere of life; in 
religion, in philosophy, in literature, in the drama, in sociology, 
and in politics. The drones do not understand what is going on, 
and they do not want to understand. Their mental state is static, 
and that state is the product of a mixture of stupidity and selfish- 
ness. To the dull, middle class mind movement is obnoxious, pro- 
gress something to be suspected, and all movements inspired by 
idealism things to be resisted. From this class, of course, positive 
resistance never comes. Its resistance is dull and lifeless and 
undemonstrative ; the resistance of the limpet or the oyster. But 
it is effective; it is the most difficult obstacle progressive force 
encounters, for it has what Nietszche called the spirit of heaviness 
about it. This phlegmatic form of opposition to progressive 
tendencies in this country is characteristically middle class. The 
aristocracy, like the labouring classes, will fight against what they 
do not like, but this the middle classes will never do. They are 
too heavy to arouse themselves in supporting or opposing any 
cause, too dull to comprehend that they have interests beyond the 
petty interests of middle class inanity to maintain. I once heard 
Bernard Shaw, in Scotland, speak of “The politically imbecile 
middle classes, to which most of us belong,” and the laughter of 
the audience of middle class people was uncontrollable. I was 
certain that most of them laughed at the utter absurdity of anyone 
trying to satirise them in their omnipotence. Here was an awful 
example of heaviness. Such a remark about the upper or lower 
classes, if made to themselves, would have created a storm. But 
here was a purely middle class audience, come to hear about 
Socialism from a middle class man, satirised without the slightest 
effect, save that it made them laugh. Not that they thought what 
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was said of them wholly untrue, but so self-satishied were they 
with their security that they could afford to laugh at satire poured 
relentlessly upon themselves. Truly an awful evidence of the 
spirit of heaviness. Truly a pitiful example of social and mental 
stagnation resting on self-satisfied security and splendid conceit. 
How could people like these support or oppose any movement? 
How could such people be a factor in the life of an age which is 
throbbing with movement in feeling, and thinking, and action ? 
The middle classes are being borne on the stream of progress, 
whither they care not, be they left alone to their own small life, 
be their self-satisfaction undisturbed. But, ah! the stream that 
carries them on and on will one day reach rapids which to pass 
successfully and unscathed needs courage and buoyancy and spirit. 
In passing through those rapids the heavy and indifferent and 
procrastinating will suffer. They will be shaken, bumped, and 
lacerated. Mayhap they will be awakened, and that will be good. 
If they are to become a factor in life they will have to be aroused, 
and probably thus, or in some such way, will their awakening be 
effected. On nice clothes, and good manners and self-satisfaction 
alone, a great people, or a great class, cannot long maintain its 
position in a restlessly dynamic age. The working classes are 
becoming more alive every year; the upper classes are also 
awakening to some extent; and the middle class must arouse 
themselves. Their stagnation is unworthy of them, and they 
must throw off the spirit of heaviness by which they for the 
moment are overcome. If they could only remember that there 
was not always a middle class. The middle class might do so 
much to help the new movement in which all must play a part. 
Is it going to be hopeless to effect some kind of understanding 
among our people? Are we to be lost through pursuing inor- 
dinately our own petty interests? Are we, a great race, to 
emerge from the twentieth century crippled through inanity, and 
silly pride, and criminal indifference? Bah! How can imperial 
preference and slushy sentiment sustain a great people? Pish! 
How can the profession of racial unity with the existence of class 
antagonism do anything for us? We should all be more generous. 
The rich should be more generous to the starving poor, and the 
middle classes should cease to think that it is good form to copy 
what the aristocracy would fain discard, and to throw aside what 
the working classes are learning to value more and more. Surely 
there is no more saddening contemplation in our civilisation than 
copying from the aristocracy that of which the aristocracy are 
ashamed, and of dropping the glorious characteristics which make 
the working classes great. That the middle classes have done 
this so successfully is something at which we must hammer until 
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we drive the fact home. And it is going home, for I do not 
believe we are so far off some kind of class reconciliation. We 
are a curious people. We do the stupidest things, and we do 
them sometimes for a long time ; but we do not do them too long. 
We come to see our mistakes when there is yet time to retrieve the 
position, and we retrieve it with calmness and patience, and with- 
out remorse. Look what we did in South Africa. And who is 
to believe that we cannot allay our own class antagonisms as 
successfully as we allayed and overcame race antagonism? This 
is our next campaign; this is the ground of our next great diplo- 
matic effort, and its success or failure will be the success or failure 
of the country in which we are living. The French and the Ger- 
mans are great peoples, but they lack our curious qualities. They 
are not so good at reversing a course of action realised to be in- 
advisable as we are. They do not instinctively see so easily as 
we do that they have gone far enough one way. We never allow 
ourselves to be blindly overcome by our enthusiasm, nor do we per- 
mit our inherent conservatism to land us in irretrievable stagnation. 
We can succeed in hiding from ourselves and the world that we 
have been pursuing a misguided course; and we turn from that 
course so gradually and imperceptibly that the ease of the move- 
ment is regarded with wonder and amazement. Before we have 
followed a course long enough to demonstrate how wrong it is, we 
have already made a long turn from it, and we are traversing a 
new path. Study the opposition to the National Health Insurance 
Act, and the current now flowing in favour of it. It is really mar- 
vellous how rapidly we British profit by our futility and mistaken 
action. How we keep a grip of ourselves! Now, if we can show 
the same spirit in settling our social troubles, in leavening our class 
distinctions, and eradicating our class animosities as we have 
shown in dealing with other matters, we shall settle the social 
problem as no other nation has settled it. All we want, as I have 
said, is more generosity from each section of the community to- 
wards the other sections. We want, I repeat, the upper classes to 
have more regard to the poor, to realise that the difference be- 
tween themselves and the mob is but the difference which a long 
course of more favourable experience has made. But we also 
want the mob to have some sympathetic regard for the upper 
classes. The defeat, or capitulation, of a class is not a satisfactory 
settlement of the social question. Defeat, or capitulation, leaves 
soreness and problems behind, and conceivably those problems may 
ripen and demand solution very rapidly, and thus serve to steal 
from a successful movement its real advantage. Our social 
problems must be settled otherwise than in this way, if even par- 
tially settled they are to be in the present century. Everyone, 
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then, who knows this question and is able to make an appeal must 
continue to plead for more serious consideration of the social 
problem. It is quite evident that the time is not so very far 
distant when the growing power and growing intelligence of the 
working class will make working class interests of more concern 
than they are at present, and perhaps in the not very distant future 
make the labouring class the dominating influence in society. But 
while this natural and fast uprising against a deplorable state of 
life may alleviate the awful lot of the poor, it does not mean that 
it will solve the social problem, for, while the social 
problem is primarily the problem of the condition of the 
poor, it is not wholly so. Class reconcilement, then, is the 
problem of the hour for us. Are we to believe that we who have 
exercised so much common sense in other affairs are incapable of 
exercising common sense in our social affairs? Let us have some 
give and take all round. We have lost enough time. It is for us 
to show other nations that we can be generous among ourselves 
as we have been generous to others, and if we show our generosity 
and sense, and unselfishness among curselves, we shall not fail to 
do one more great service to civilisation. Let the cry go forth, 
then, for a truce to the class war; for a reconciliation among 
people with a common interest and a common aim; for a drawing 
together, ere it is too late, of a great race. What signifies wealth 
and greatness and pomp without widespread social happiness? 
What signifies co-operation among a few if the many are fighting 
for life? If social amelioration be not achieved by co-operation 
among all the classes it will be achieved by the uprising of the 
common people, for the movement which is now gathering strength 
among the workers is the greatest movement this world has seen. 
Only liberality and courage, and even self-sacrifice on the part of 
the upper and middle classes, can relieve the great class tension in 
this country, and if that liberality and courage and self-sacrifice 
are not speedily shown, it may be too late. The people have 
suffered long, and if amends be not made to them soon, their 
demands will not be so easily satisfied. I do not plead for non- 
party politics, but for some measure of class reconciliation which 
would alleviate political strife. Without better relations among 
the classes, political strife, instead of being alleviated, will become 
more and more bitter. The working classes have not been the 
aggressors. Their fault is that they have been over-patient, and 
not only has this been a fault for themselves, but for the whole 
of society. The common people have worked too unremittingly, 
and suffered too long, and society has suffered in turn. But this 
cannot go on much longer. Newspapers, and magazines, and 
books have so vividly told the pitiful story of life that further 
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neglect of life’s problems is impossible. Cruelty, and class in- 
justice, and stupidity have gone so far that the point of endurance 
has been passed, and at length we have come to this, that an under- 
standing must be reached among the classes, as well as amon 
the nations, or the power of the classes, like the power of the 
nations, will be readjusted by sheer force. Force is the method 
of nature usually, but it is not the method of civilisation. Civilisa- 
tion has been built up on co-operation, on rational compromise, 
and the power of force has been restrained, and set aside. We 
have co-operated remarkably in some directions, but our co-opera- 
tion has not gone far enough. How curious it is that this great 
power has been so much neglected in our social life. Out of this 
neglect has come all our social troubles, and if we do not change 
our ways we shall have the arbitrament of force again, and perhaps 
it will set back our fondest dreams of a high civilisation. If we 
British are not going to do something to settle this question on 
rational lines, who is to do it? We are rich, and free, and we can 
afford to do what many other nations cannot well do. Let us, 
then, unite as a race should unite, and in this teach a lesson to the 
world ; and if need be hold up our strong arms against the world. 
We can unite in applauding and honouring greatness and courage, 


and in sympathising with adversity, and why not in breaking up 
class misunderstanding, after all the most devastating and most 
dangerous foe to human progress. 


_ 


ROBERT GUNN DAVIS. 











May. 


THE CHILD AND THE BUSINESS 
OF LIFE. 


WE had enjoyed a day of delight near the sea, and we looked 
about for something by which it could be remembered. The 
conventionally sticky rock would represent money wasted. We 
wanted something that would last us longer, remind us better of 
the place itself. We would—even in defiance of morality—carry 
away with us a little of the beauty which belonged to it. We chose 
a tiny oak tree from the woods—a few inches of frail stem with 
two straight leaves at the top, like the letter T. | Uprooting it 
while no one was about, we took it by train home to the Avon 
valley and planted it in our garden. And then we remembered 
that, although England is the home of the Oak and our county 
the centre of England, few oak trees could be found about us, and 
those few stunted in their growth; we remembered that the plant 
required a soil to suit it. 

So our doctors say, when we take them our consumptive 
patients, “ Their occupations do not suit them; they must give up 
those occupations or... .. ” So our spiritual doctors might say 
—if such we had—when we took them those whose youthfulness 
and happiness and hope had been stunted in the hard and unpro- 
ductive soil of business, who were dying from the drudgery of life, 
“You, must find them soil in which these properties will grow. If 
you wish them to make money only, they may stay at If you 
wish to give them active and interested minds, noble and 
enthusiastic souls, happy hearts and lives, you must find a soil to 
suit them.” 

Of course, we want our child to make money: not for the sake 
of the money, but for the sake of the child—his happiness and 
satisfaction. A pile of money will be of no more use—and much 
less beautiful—than a pile of cockle-shells, unless it can purchase 
that which will give him a fuller and a happier life. The first 
thing we want for him is life: health and happiness, not of body 
only, but of mind and spirit. We must find the place where 
these will grow. 





r 
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The child inherits a fitness for certain work, a tendency to a 
certain mode of life peculiar to himself, as much as he inherits a 
tendency to colds or stomach-aches. Phil May was making 
pictures when he was three or four years old. He never entered 
the schools for drawing, he never learned the laws of art; he 
brought his business with him ; he was an Artist as much as the oak 
tree was an Oak. He might have got planted in the wrong county ; 
his tendencies might have been crushed out of him; certain, his 
spirit would never have lived in any other soil: he would have been 
a living failure—a dead Artist. Naturally enough, by following the 
career for which he was by nature fitted, he found money as well 
as life. 


We constantly see how the child of genius despises the wishes 
of his father, denies the prayers of his mother, and disappoints his 
friends. But Genius will find the way to express itself. 
Genius is stronger than circumstance—than father, mother, 
friend—and will prevail. What evidently happens to less forceful 
natures? It is not that they lack individual tastes and capabilities 
It is not that at their births -they forget to bring their businesses. 
It is only that they have no strength to express themselves: 
that their real desires, and hopes, and capabilities are crushed. 


I called to see a man of business and found his walls were lined 
with books. He did not talk to me of business, he talked to me 
of books. He did not live for business, he lived for books. He 
was able, as we spoke of this or that, to find at once the very phrase 
we wanted. One may say, 4zs business in this world was the book 
business—the using or making of books in some form or other. 
His wife could see this better than he. “I have often urged him 
to write,” she said. He saw difficulties, obstacles; he counted the 
cost. He found a means of living, but he failed to find his life. 
He did not understand that “the life is more than the meat.” The 
mass of our fellow beings are in this condition. They have 
despised the voice of nature, or they have not strength to take the 
road they know is theirs. Death in the grave is not worse than 
death in life. Let us see, even if our children lack this strength of 
genius, that at least they are planted in congenial soils. 


We should watch the hobbies of our children. Of necessity, 
we must distinguish between passing fancies and real tendencies. 
At some time of his life every boy desires to be a bus driver. 
Nature has not fitted all of us to drive busses. Other horses than 
lean and hungry ones have to be whipped by some of us. But 
there are real and permanent tendencies to be observed in the 
child: such things are related to the true work of his life. We 
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should notice these and foster them; we should see how far they 
can be used in later life. I have heard it said that the American 
succeeds because he makes a hobby of his business. It is certainly 
true that we cannot have two businesses. He would do better to 
make a business of his hobby. 


The men who succeed are those whose hearts are in their work, 
If our child’s heart is not in his work, then his work is not Ais work, 
and we had better move him from it with all haste. The Oak will 
not grow in that district in the Avon valley! Some men love to 
sweep chimneys. Well! do not disturb their affections—we need 
our chimneys swept. But for the boy who wants to beat his fancies 
out in gold, to be smothered in the soot of commerce, to be im- 
prisoned in narrow chimneys when he might breathe his natural 
air, is folly indeed! 


I have just taken tea with a young lady who is truly an 
incarnation of all I have been trying to say. As a child, this girl 
was considered a failure. The ordinary domestic pursuits of other 
girls did not interest her; she may even have been thought lazy 
by her relatives—I hope she will not recognise herself. It was felt, 
I suppose, that she would be always helpless to support herself, that 
she would never earn a living or even a reputation. In those days, 
we did not hear what views she held of life, what were her dreams 
of the future, what she conceived to be her work in the world. No 
one seemed to know what that was—perhaps, even, she did not her- 
self know.... At last, it was understood, she had become 
possessed of an ambition, she had chosen a career for herself, meant 
to make her way in it. Her relatives, doubtless, treated it as a 
girlish dream—as a whim. They opposed her determination, 
would not hear of her plans. When, suddenly, the energy, the 
initiative, the power of will, which it was supposed she did not 
possess, became remarkably active. She herself secured her first 
post. It was predicted she would soon get tired; she was doomed 
to failure. It did not yet appear to be so. Gradually it became 
understood that she was working as she had never before worked. 
She had to study for examinations, and though she had not before 
shown the application necessary, behold, in the work she loved, 
she found undreamt-of diligence. In those examinations, she did 
not merely pass, she passed with distinction. As she progressed, 
her work became more arduous ; her duties were such as to try the 
strongest body, the most determined spirit. She conquered 
She outran all other competitors. In short, her own unaided and 
unencouraged venture was an entire success. What can we say of 
such cases? They are a warning to us. We must take trouble 
to find the occupations natural to the children in our care. 


T 
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We are apt to test careers by their money-making possibilities. 
We do not need a prophet to tell us that money is not itself the 
goal of all our efforts. We give, do we not, most of our time and 
most of our lives to its making rather than to its spending ; so that, 
if we would be happy, we must find our happiness in this making. 
And if we would give happiness to our children we must see that 
their daily occupations bring delight. “Blessed is the man who 
has found his work: let him ask no other blessedness.” 


EDGAR WALFORD MARTIN. 





NATIONAL DEFENCE. 


THE SITUATION. 


A variety of circumstances have conspired of late to force 
the question of National Defence in the foreground. A great 
deal of loose talk has been indulged in by ill-informed minor 
politicians, statements have been made even by well-known 
authorities, which, if true, would have been better left unsaid in 
public, and if untrue constitute an abominable crime against society. 
There has been the usual, perhaps in some cases more than the 
usual, amount of journalistic and partisan exaggeration on both 
sides. Yet when liberal allowance is made for all this mischievous 
nonsense, the certain facts remain which give reasonable ground 
for uneasiness. We propose to examine these facts as soberly 
and frankly as possible. We propose to devote the same critical 
attention to possible remedies. 


Of the facts that have engendered public anxiety some per- 
tain to the affairs of foreign states, and some to our own. It is 
well to divide them thus, for we have little control over the former, 
though they necessarily must influence our attitude to the latter. 
In the former category we would place first and foremost the 
extremely delicate and dangerous diplomatic situation in Europe. 
The anxiety which that situation naturally causes to all lovers of 
peace is materially increased by the sudden developments in the 
armaments of European powers. Especially is this the case with 
regard to Germany. Her preparations are not of the precautionary 
and, one might almost say normal, character of those of Austria 
and Russia. They bear the stamp of a heroic effort to prepare 
for a very imminent offensive move. At the cost of colossal sacri- 
fices the strength of the standing army is to be enormously in- 
creased; large sums are to be spent on perfecting mobilisation 
lines that are so placed that they are only fitted for an offensive 
campaign ; the aerial fleet is receiving an extraordinary amount 
of attention ; and most ominous sign of all, the great national war- 
reserve fund at Spandau is to be strengthened and increased. These 
preparations, resolved on so suddenly, to be carried through at so 
paralysing a cost, are the kind of preparations which a nation only 
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makes when it is face to face with some overwhelming danger, or 
when it is contemplating a war of conquest. With the sincerest 
desire to avoid even the appearance of being alarmists we confess 
we see no sign of the first alternative; not only is Germany not 
face to face with an overwhelming danger, but it has been afforded 
not the slightest ground for believing that it is. We cannot assert 
that the second alternative is the correct one, but we do submit 
that it bears sufficient signs of possibility that those responsible 
for the defence of Great Britain would be criminally foolish not 
to take it into account. 

This leads us to enumerate those facts connected with our 
own affairs that are not reassuring. They are two in number: 
the acknowledged under-establishment of the Special Reserve and 
the Territorial Army, and the manifest inferiority of our aerial 
fleet. 


THE TERRITORIAL ARMY. 


The latter is without doubt far the most serious danger. 
Those who view with grave apprehension the fact that most Terri- 
torial units are under establishment leave out of count altogether 
the enormous reserve of men available throughout the country 
who have received military training. It is said, for instance, that 
80,000 Territorials, whose engagement terminates this year, are 
going to leave the force. Possibly. But so far as we know they 
are not going to commit suicide. They will still be there, and 
while it may be difficult for them to continue giving to military 
affairs the time they have devoted to them for the past four 
years, no one can doubt that at the first sign of danger these men 
would eagerly flock back to the colours. There is going to be a 
steady stream of such men every year: that means that there will 
always be a large reserve of men whose military training is of 
recent date to fill up the Territorial “cadres” on mobilisation. It 
also means that there will be a vast reserve of men whose training 
is not so recent, but whom a few weeks drill in concentration 
centres and garrisons will make perfectly fit for garrison purposes 
at least. Provided the Territorial Army does not fall far below 
its present numbers, we see no reason for anxiety on the score 
of its under-establishment. 

There are those who have expressed contempt for its training. 
We deeply regret to see so great a soldier as Lord Roberts join 
the ranks of those who speak diparagingly on this score. This 
is precisely one of these things which, even if true, ought not to 
be shouted from the housetops. It is profoundly discouraging 
to the officers and men of the Territorial Army; it is bound to 
have—and within our certain knowledge it has had—an arresting 
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effect on Territorial recruiting. Moreover, we have the temerity 
to assert that it is not true. No one who is not a candidate for 
a lunatic asylum would dream of comparing the Territorial Army 
with the first line troops of a Continental Power. No one who 
knows the Territorials, and also knows the second and third line 
troops of, say, Germany, and is capable of unbiassed judgment, 
will deny that the Territorials are amply their equal in point of 
training. The present writer has been privileged to see a good 
deal of the German second line troops under a variety of circum- 
stances; he has no hesitation in saying that he would infinitely 
prefer to take a battery of, say, the Midlothian Field Artillery 
(Territorial) into action than a German Reserve battery, if the 


guns were equally good. 


Here we join issue very seriously with the Secretary of State 
for War. The armament of the Territorial Field Artillery con- 
stitutes a grave danger. In every respect the Territorial field gun 
is immensely inferior to the field gun of even minor European 
armies. It would be so hopelessly outclassed and outranged in 
the field as to be absolutely useless, and to invite a terrible holo- 
caust of brave victims. If the Territorial artillery is worth having 
at all, it is worth arming with a weapon at least equal to that of 
any army it may have to meet. Economy of this kind is a crime. 
The other grave defect of the Territorial Army is one which we 
are glad to note is attracting the serious attention of the War 
Office—shortage of horses. There is reason to believe that this 
defect will shortly be remedied; it is largely a matter of 
organisation. 

The question was very naively asked the other day by a 
leading Unionist newspaper : who can expect even the best-trained 
Territorials to stand up to an equal or superior number of German 
troops? No one, we trust. At least, if there be such an one he 
shows himself as sublimely inane as the leader-writer who asked 
the question. The question presupposes a situation that could 
only arise if—({1) the whole of our Regular and Reserve forces 
had left the country ; (2) the whole of our effective Navy had been 
bottled up or sunk ; (3) Germany had had the rashness to deplete 
an army barely sufficient to contain the French and Russian 
armies, to the extent of sending to Britain an army of 200,000 or 
300,000 men. Never has amateur strategist propounded a more 
utterly absurd hypothesis. Yet it is one which is unthinkingly 
accepted by a very large number of excellent people in this 
country. It is a hypothesis of this kind that forms the sole and 
unique foundation for the support accorded in certain quarters to 
the National Service League’s campaign. 
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Our own position is quite clear. We own frankly to the 
heinous crime of belonging to the. Blue Water School. We be- 
lieve that the Navy is Britain’s all in all; that if the Navy is 
defeated Germany need not land a single man in this country to 
bring us to our knees—starvation would do it in a fortnight ; that 
if the Navy is not defeated the utmost that any enemy might do 
(as the result of a fog or some such accident) is to throw on our 
shores a raiding force of from 30,000 to 80,000 men, and that not 
one of these would leave these shores save as a liberated prisoner 
of war; that the military forces at present available are amply 
sufficient to deal with such a force. What we are not satisfied 
about, what fills us with considerable anxiety, is precisely this 
crucial point of the invincibility of the Navy. 

Not that there is anything wrong with the Navy. It has 
never been so powerful, so well concentrated, so well equipped, so 
efficient. It need fear no enemy, and no probable combination 
of enemies in open fight on the seas. But what of the air? 


Our AERIAL FLEET. 


Air power is inseparable from sea power; sea power is 
dependent on air power. Not only have we not got command 
of the air, but we have not made the slightest effort to acquire it. 


Colonel Seely, with the breezy optimism we admire, but do 
not always share, boasts of the number and quality of our aero- 
planes. That is excellent. But an aeroplane is to a Zeppelin as 
a torpedo-boat to a dreadnought ; no one would dream of advocat- 
ing a British Navy of nothing but torpedo craft. The newer 
German airships have an armament more than capable of dealing 
with any aeroplane, whether above, below, or alongside it; they 
even mount some guns of a lighter make, but similar model, to 
those described in the April number of the Westminster Review. 
With more reason Colonel Seely might have boasted of the excel- 
lence of our own anti-airship guns, about which the secret has 
been so well kept, and there is a good deal of truth in his 
remark that the Expeditionary Force does not require big air- 
ships, and literally would not, in time of war abroad, know where 
to put them if it had them. 


But none of these considerations apply to the Navy. The 
danger here is that hostile airships should attack the British fleet 
in the North Sea, and so damage it as to reduce or destroy alto- 
gether the margin of battle superiority we maintain there. This 
is no idle dream of fantastic exaggeration. We make bold to 
say there is no one connected with th. Navy, from Mr. Winston 
Churchill downwards, who does not realise that it is a danger, and 
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a very real danger. Lord Haldane openly confessed his appre- 
hensions on this score in an aside at the Eighty Club the other 
day. The German Government so confidently reckons upon it 
that it is showing signs of reducing the degree of naval competi- 
tion maintained of late; hence Admiral von Tirpitz’s famous and 
much misquoted declaration. 


We have shown that aeroplanes will not meet this danger ; 
the best anti-airship guns in the world, disposed along our coasts, 
will not meet it—for the essence of British naval strategy is not 
coast hugging, but the destruction of the enemy’s fleet and the 
blockade of the enemy’s coast. 


The only thing that will meet this danger, the gravity and 
imminence of which it is impossible to exaggerate, is a squadron 
of British airships to accompany the fleet, and applying that tradi- 
tional naval policy to the air, to seek out the enemy’s airships and 
destroy them. 


Perhaps the gravest consideration of all is that there is little 
hope of our redressing the balance for some time. The airship 
building industry in Germany is experienced, splendidly equipped, 
and capable of turning out a minimum of twelve first class 
craft a year; and it is being extended. We have several firms 
willing to lay down the plant required, provided they have a fair 
guarantee that the large expense involved will not be wasted; but 
even so it will take some time before they acquire the necessary 
experience in a totally new branch of work, and that means that 
even if we start at once we will not find it an easy or quick 
process to make up the leeway. 


The country is beginning to awake to the importance of this 
question; we trust the Government, and particularly the Ad- 
miralty, will not delay in dealing with it in drastic fashion. A 
ratio of 2 to 17 airships, which represents the present comparative 
position of this country to Germany, is not a satisfactory, nor even 
a safe one. Moreover, it is notorious that our two small craft can- 
not be for one moment compared to 10 at least of the German 
units, with their great lifting power, useful armament, minimum 
effective radius of 800 miles, and average speed of 30 miles an 
hour. 


THE COMPULSION CAMPAIGN. 


If we attend to this gravest of matters, the command of the 
air above the North Sea, and above our coasts, we will have freed 
the Navy for its proper task. That, however, does not dispose 
of the army problem, and the strongest fleet of airships in the airs 
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will not satisfy the militarist appetites of National Service 
Leaguers. 


We have already exposed some of the fallacies on which their 
theories are based; it may be well to examine for a moment the 
defects of their constructive proposals. For not only would Com- 
pulsory Military Service be useless for our purpose, it would be 
positively noxious and dangerous. That is, from the strictly 
military point of view, without regard for hygienic, moral, or 
political considerations. 

It would be noxious because it would reduce the amourit of 
money available for the Navy and the Regular Army. It would 
be dangerous because it would wreck recruiting for the Regular 
Army, and render the retention of a considerable force in India 
impossible. 

The line of argument leading to this latter conclusion is very 
obvious ; it is based on practical experience abroad; it has been 
put forward with admirable cogency and force by Lord Haldane 
and several general officers of the highest authority. If anyone 
wants confirmation of it, let him go out and ask the first recruiting 
sergeant he comes across. 


The former conclusion is no less undeniable. Compulsion 
under any alias is deeply repugnant to the British people; they 
will only accept it under the stress of great necessity, and—and 
this is the point—under the most comfortable conditions. 
Whether they are right or wrong is a matter of no moment; the 
fact remains. The “most comfortable conditions” in the case of 
a system of compulsory military service that avowedly aims at 
better and longer training than is provided in the Territorial Army 
to-day means compensation to employers for paralysis of work at 
training seasons, heavy allowances to officers, good pay to the 
men. In short, it means the expenditure of a very large sum of 
money, entirely besides the usual credits for the Army and the 
Navy. These latter are steadily increasing; indeed, pay in both 
would have to be bettered under the new conditions. In addition, 
an aerial navy is being born that will require large credits in a few 
years. But the country has a fine sense of financial propriety: it 
looks upon military and naval expenditure as an insurance 
premium, but it is not prepared to pay out as an insurance premium 
more than a reasonable “ percentage” on its total income. In the 
opinion of many we are near that limit now; in the opinion of 
some we have actually reached it. What will be the result of a 
sudden large demand for money for your compulsory citizen army? 
The other branches of military and naval expenditure will suffer. 
No one would cavil if the compulsory citizen army were really of 
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greater military value than the Navy or the Regular Army, but 
everyone knows that it would not be. We should, therefore, be 
starving ourselves of national necessities in order to enjoy a 
whimsical luxury. 

It is regrettable that before launching on a vigorous, wide- 
spread, and in places at least, none too scrupulous campaign, the 
National Service League should have obviously ignored these 
financial considerations that are the driving power of any scheme 
of defence. 


SUGGESTED REFORMS. 


To sum up. We have found two main causes for public 
anxiety: the under-establishment of our Second Line, and the 
inadequate provision for securing command of the air. 


This latter can only be dealt with by building an air fleet 
strong enough to defeat that of our strongest possible enemy. 
The former cannot be dealt with along the lines of compulsion. 
But while the situation it reveals is by no means so alarming as 
it is painted, it is open to improvement in various ways. Better 
pay and better conditions of service ought to be given to the 
Special Reserve. Territorials who re-engage should be exempted 
from some civic burdens, ¢.g., their personal contribution under 
the Insurance Act, which would encourage keen men to stay on 
and become fit N.C.O.s, the greatest need of any army, but abso- 
lutely essential to a force that will be largely leavened on mobili- 
sation by new elements. Territorial and Special Reserve officers 
ought to get a more adequate grant for uniform and equipment. 
Officers on the Special Reserve of Officers ought to be given an 
opportunity of occasional training with a Territorial or Regular 
unit if they so desire; many ex-officers and ex-cadets are so 
placed as not to be able to give continuous service, who would 
gladly devote occasional periods of keeping their military know- 
ledge up-to-date. Finally, there should be compulsory registra- 
tion in the National Reserve of every man who has served in any 
branch of His Majesty’s forces, instead of, as at present, putting 
on each individual the onus of registering; here, again, oppor- 
tunities for training ought to be given if and when they are 
desired, for which purpose standing training camps could be 
established. 

There is one feature common to all these suggested reforms: 
they will cost money. Probably all of them together, however, 
would not amount to more than £5,000,000 a year, including pro- 
vision for an air fleet. National Service would cost, if it were to 
be any good at all, twice that, and would not meet the situation. 
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We believe that the country would approve this moderate 
increase in the War Estimates if it were certain that useful prac- 
tical reforms, such as are outlined above, would be the conse- 
quence. We believe that present conditions are so pregnant with 
possibilities that some such solution will force itself on those 
responsible for national safety. We believe that when these steps 
shall have been taken we will be able to look the world in the 
face, conscious of our defensive strength, and ready to use it 
victoriously if, which God forbid, occasion should require. 


O.T.C. 
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A FIFTH CENTURY IDYLL. 


WE stood on the apex of Cleeve Cloud. It was a clear, autumnal 
day. The view was a rapture. The crowd of associations was 
unbounded, both in a geological and historical sense. Like Noah 
on Ararat we could, in the dim and distant past, see the waters of 
a vast flood subsiding. That was before the time when the “ Great 
Divide” took place: when old Father Thames took his rise in the 
Welsh Mountains, and Sabrina had not lifted her individual head 
and ran her pleasant course through Shropshire, Worcestershire, 
and Gloucestershire, to meet the ocean in the Bristol Channel. 
What a picture for the imagination to conjure up! Then, 
historically, we could see long after the great valley of the Severn 
had been formed; and the Thames was confined to “ The Seven 
Springs” for his source, the men of the stone age wandering 
around, fighting the wolf and the bear amid the forests that covered 
both valley and mountain. Not only so, but dividing the hilly 
districts into camps and places for the occupation of their tribes. 
At our feet lay one of them, with the chord of its arc bounded by a 
precipice. A couple of miles, on each side, were others ; and so on 
over the Cotswolds, as if they were “too numerous to mention.” 
We could see the dark Silurians issue from their fastnesses in the 
Malvern range, and, crossing the great plain between, attack the 
Duboni in his camp where we stood. We could, after the battle, 
picture a mournful procession headed by druidical priests move on 
to Belas-Knap and deposit the remains of a much-loved chief. The 
scene again changes! The rival tribes coalesce to resist the march 
of the Roman—a march which was resistless. We could see the 
city of Gloucester (the ancient Glevum) lying peacefully now in the 
lap of nature, but which in those olden days of over eighteen 
centuries ago was the scene of many a deadly struggle. We could 
picture the great fortification being gradually built up, with its four 
massive gates—east, west, north, and south, and observe it gradu- 
ally settle down under a “Roman Peace” till, over the lapse of 
three to four centuries, its markets, and its churches, its municipal 
courts, and its halls of justice were raised and continued and en- 
joyed by an orderly populace of its citizens. Its fosse and vallum 
intersected by forts, where the soldiers, acting as police, maintained 
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order; its Pretorium, where its Governor dwelt; its basilica, 
where its judges dispensed justice; and its Forum, where the 
merchants and their customers bargained and bought and sold 
just as we do in similar places at the present day. It is a question 
whether our civilization is of a superior kind or not to that main- 
tained by the Romans at Glevum in the 2nd to the 5th century of 
our era. Their system of law (still called Roman law) is adopted 
by some modern nations. Their police, to keep order, was a mili- 
tary one. But the Irish Constabulary is really not far apart from 
such a constitutional force. It is a picture in history that has yet 
to be adequately presented to us. Can it be done? Will it ever 
be done? It is devoutly to be wished by all sincere students of 
British annals. But time, in its resistless course, brought a tre- 
mendous and sudden change. Rome was attacked at the heart, 
and to avoid political syncope was obliged to withdraw her troops 
from Britain, and left the peaceful inhabitants of Glevum-shire 
defenceless, because they were not trained to arms. Result: in- 
roads by Picts and Scots at first, and ultimately by Saxons, Danes, 
Angles, and Jutes till the civilized land became barbaric again. 

Meantime, let us try to realize the position of things in and 
around Glevum at the beginning of the fifth century. As we can 
see by the many monuments or tombs raised to the soldiery, and 
which have been found at Gloucester, Cirencester, Caerwent and 
Caerleon, they had been retired after active service, and became 
settled in Britain. They probably married native women and 
reared families, and lived their quiet lives to the end. 

The remains of Roman villas and posting houses scattered 
about the county of Gloucester prove that an aristocracy of the soil 
existed. The numerous roads intersecting each other show us 
that a continual intercourse existed, even to distant places, such as 
Caerdydd (the modern Cardiff—said to take its name from a Roman 
General, Didi) and on to St. David’s, in Wales; to Exeter and 
Seaton on the West; to London in the South; Colchester on the 
East, and Newcastle and Carlisle—with the great Roman Wall 
between—in the North. 

There were many intersections or branching roads, as the well- 
known maps now published of the Roman roads, discovered in the 
18th and 19th centuries, will show. Among others are those in 
that “great and terrible forest” (so described by an old writer)— 
the Forest of Dean—the making of which roads is so vividly 
described by Mr. Bellows, of Gloucester, in his most interesting 
“ Guide ” to it. 

After an “occupation” of about four centuries the Romans 
left. We can easily conceive that a civil population, having little 
or no arms, were comparatively defenceless. The main sufferers 
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from the barbarous tribes were those dwelling in the North and 
West. Internal dissension among the leaders of the chief towns 
and districts only made matters worse. A great deal depended 
upon the genius of the chiefs who had the gift of controlling and 
directing masses of men; in fact, those with the military instinct 
in them. Among such was a Romanized Briton named Quintus 
Superbus, whose family on the paternal side were descended from 
the Roman source, but whose ancestors had settled in Gloucester- 
shire, and intermarried from time to time with the Britons. On 
the departure of the legions he was elected Governor or Pretor of 
the city. He organized a defensive force in case of invasion from 
the north or from the west, where remnants of the Silurians dwelt 
in the Forest of Dean, and among the mountains of Monmouth, 
Glamorgan, and Brecon. Of course, a lapse of some years occurred 
before any serious disturbance took place. But it is not the 
history of those times we are concerned with now. It is a domestic 
incident merely. 

During the long occupation of the Romans splendid country 
mansions had been erected. One of the kind was at Chedworth, 
and the Superbus family acquired it as a retreat from the turmoil 
of public business. The foundations of the magnificent building 
are still to be seen, some of the floors decorated with splendid 
tesserz of animals, birds and geometric lines, most artistically laid 
out. The lesson is obvious: that the period was one of high 
civilization, and that the upper classes lived in a state of consider- 
able luxury. Here the family mostly resided, especially in summer 
time, for it is only a matter of about ten miles from Gloucester, and 
there was a posting house, near Birdlip, about halfway out. The 
head of the family would, necessarily, be more occupied with the 
city and district affairs, and more from home than the rest of the 
family, consisting of his wife, Claudia; only son, Marcus; and two 
daughters—Charmian and Octavia. It is with the son we are 
mainly concerned. He was fond of the chase. There was plenty 
of that around, for the land was more covered with wooded planta- 
tions than it is now, and many wild animals existed then which 
are now extinct. The Chedworth Wood is now pretty large, but 
then it extended for miles; and in the Dean Forest there was 
opportunity for the keenest sportsman. Our hero was about 
twenty, tall, athletic, and handsome, with the Roman “bravery” 
in every movement of his limbs, and glance of the keen, bright 
eyes. The one “virtue” which the Romans cultivated above all 
others was courage, and it was instilled into the youngest of them. 

Well, it chanced upon a long summer’s day that Marcus chose 
to “go a hunting, and a hunting he would go,” in the “great and 
terrible forest,” and try to slay the wild boar, as did the famous 
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Adonis. Like him he was unsuccessful in slaying the game, but 
unlike him he did not lose his life—only his heart. The spear 
was driven into the infuriated animal, but broke, and the creature 
tore open the bowels of the horse. The rider was unseated, broke 
his collar bone in the fall, and was at the mercy of the boar, when 
an Angel of Mercy—more successful than Venus—appeared, and 
slew the boar with a javelin. It was Armor—the daughter of a 
Silurian Chief, who resided in the neighbourhood. Marcus had 
only a faint idea of the “vision,” for he had received concussion 
of the brain as well. Gently he was removed to the wattled, but 
spacious, tent of the Chief, and tended with great care. Like all 
hunters and pastoral people there were expert bone-setters among 
the tribe. The damaged limb was carefully replaced, and the scalp 
wounds dressed. As the patient was physically strong, it did not 
require a long time to bring back his consciousness and strength. 
But what renewed his convalescence quicker than anything was 
the sympathy and devoted attention of his nurse. When he 
first opened his conscious eyes his surprise was unbounded. Antici- 
pating Wordsworth, by about fourteen centuries, he thought he 


saw that— 


“She was a phantom of delight 
When first she gleam’d upon his sight.” 


So she was. Just such an one as Byron conceived of in one 
of his “ Hebrew Melodies ” :— 


“She walked in beauty like the night 
Of cloudless climes and starry skies ; 
And all that’s best of dark and bright— 
Met in her aspect and her eyes.” 


She seemed to be a kind of spirit-woman that the Mahommedan 
dreams of as peopling his future paradise. How shall we describe 
her? Short, but finely proportionate, in every feature and limb ; 
brilliant black eyes; dark complexion and hair; well formed 
features expressive of good humour, but quick decision. She was 
a model Silurian—that dark race which probably came originally 
from Spain to Britain. Traces of them still exist in the West of 
Scotland and Ireland; and in Cornwall and Wales. They are a 
tough race, and it is said that a well-built member of the tribe will 
weigh as much as any other racial individual who happens to be 
three inches taller. Hence Huxley’s table does xo/ apply to them 
—the Silurians or modern Basques. This assertion will help to 
cast a light on the hunting incident in the Forest of Dean so many 
centuries ago. They were a race of Amazons, and could fight and 
hunt as well as the men could, or nearly so, depending of course 
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on their relative strength of muscular development. However, 
the natural consequence of it was that Marcus, first from gratitude, 
and then from admiration, fell violently in love. The restraint of 
difference of position had no influence on his young blood. He 
felt that his soul’s soul, so to speak, was there before him, and no 
consideration but the termination of life would keep him from the 
possession of it. How was it with the Silurian huntress? She 
was merely interested in a wounded soldier, as it were; one who 
had fallen in the field of battle, and required assistance and nursing. 
She was only too happy out of the overflowing of a benevolent 
heart to do all she could for him, and as soon as she could to 
restore him to his friends. Notwithstanding, she had the natural 
pride of her race. It is a curious fact that, “until this last,” as 
Ruskin used to say, there are people among the Celtic population 
of these islands of all classes who trace their “long pedigrees ” back 
to princes. There were many princes in Britain at one time. 
Chiefs they were of tribes, and Armor’s father was one of them. 
Prince Carodyn was highly respected and feared in and around 
the great woodland which he possessed. If their descendants now 
are proud of their descent, what must it have been with those who 
were in possession of their titles and estates? It could hardly be 
otherwise than that they were racially haughty and independent. 
For did they not belong to a people of whom John Milton said they 
were “A haughty nation, proud in arms.” So, with all her good 
qualities and charms, Armor had all the pride and haughtiness of 
her race. 

On the other hand, the Roman had all the assumption which 
naturally accompanies the conquerors of others, and which, as 
naturally, prompted a feeling of sullen hatred on the part of the 
conquered, if not oppressed race. The Roman, in order to hold 
his grip, firm and tight, over the island, had run a chain of forts 
from Gloucester, at intervals, down to St. David’s, covering the 
Welsh southern border. Others, at right angles, ran north to about 
Carlisle, where the Hadrian Wall commenced and crossed the 
island to the Tyne. We hardly know yet what stations or castles 
were built to keep the Welsh in order. Within the last twenty 
years one has been discovered about ten miles north of Cardiff— 
that of Gellegaer. Such a state of things will indicate the sort of 
feeling that would spring up between the two races—Roman and 
British. 

But the events of centuries had modified the rancour. Admix- 
ture of race was one cause; another was security of property and 
the administration of justice. More recently the apprehension of 
common danger drew all the more civilized sections of the popula- 
tion together. The fear of the Picts and Scots first; and, sub- 
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sequently, piratical Danes and Saxons, welded the diverging 
elements at home together. 

When Marcus was able to speak to his nurse it was, at first, 
with a feeling of awe that rendered him almost unable to express 
the tumultuous feelings that filled his being. He opened his eyes 
furtively, and saw a most distinguished looking person evidently 
watching him for a sign of returning life. He closed his eyes again 
to consider what to say. Regaining confidence, he enquired where 
he was, and how he came to be in such a place. 


Mar.: “Lady, why am I here?” ; 

Arm.: “You must be very quiet and not disturb your 
thoughts. You are in the hands of friends.” 

Mar.: “I confess I feel rather stupid and confused. But tell 
me who you are, at least ?” 

Arm.: “I am the daughter of Prince Carodyn, of the Silures, 
in the Forest of Dean.” 

Mar.: “Was I wounded by him?” 

Arm.: “Oh, no. He will protect you, and send you home 
when you are recovered. That is enough for you at present. By- 
and-bye you shall know more. Meantime, take this soothing syrup 
of mead and coltsfoot. It will make you sleep easily and dream- 
lessly.” 


He took the draught, and she was about to leave when 
he said: “But you will return soon”? She placed her finger on 
her lip, and disappeared behind a flowing curtain. 

Days passed, and he gradually recovered strength, when a full 
explanation was given to him. Meantime, his father was com- 
municated with, and came to see him, bringing the family “ medical ” 
with him. They were both pleased at the way they had found 
the son and heir had been treated. Though Quintus Superbus was 
a great official, he was a man and father as well. He had a heart 
that felt as well as a head that thought. Human nature was much 
the same then as now. He wished to remove his son as soon as 
possible, and to reward his benefactors. But that was rejected 
politely, but firmly, and not pressed. Marcus did not particularly 
wish to be removed. He had fallen deeply in love with his bene- 
factress, with all the honesty and ardour of his youthful Romanized 
nature. 

Armor was pleased, in a friendly way, to extend her hospitality, 
as it was so much appreciated. Being left there for a while many 
interesting little passages passed between the young people, after 
all the incidents which led up to the position had been explained, 
as, for example :— 

Mar.: “Were you not afraid of the boar?” 
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Arm.: “Oh dear, no. I have killed many a one of them. 
The art of boar-hunting requires practice, and probably citizens do 
not understand how it should be done.” 


Mar.: “You are brave and clever, and very good. I owe my 
life to you and am eternally your debtor. How shall I reward 
you ?” 


Arm.: “We Silurians do not ask for rewards. We can 
provide for ourselves ; fight for our country; and can afford to be 
hospitable even to a fallen foe.” 

Mar.: “But you do not think that I am a foe?” 

Arm.: “No, no! Why should I?” 


Time passed on, and Marcus often visited the “ Dean” wood- 
lands, but not to hunt the wild boar. He had other game in view. 
Often and often did the pair wander by what is since called The 
Speech House, and often and often did they drive a single horse 
chariot (old British style) over the Roman road which is even now 
in good condition by Blackpool bridge. How beautiful it is there 
now! What must it have been to two such lovers, in the “ brave 
days of old,” who were devoted to each other? 

But there were difficulties to be met. The course of true love 
never did run smooth, even in Romanized Britain. Why is it? 
Surely Providence never intended it should be so. On one of 
these glorious visits said Marcus: “My parents think it is not 
wise for me to marry out of our own circle ;” and Armor replied, 
“T do not think my father will ever agree to our union. He has 
the old British pride of race in him.” 

Then, two events happened which altered the “course of true 
love ” completely. 

A year or so after the wild boar attack the great event called 
Ludi by the Romans took place. It was principally chariot- 
racing, and to them was like our annual Derby day in importance. 
Owing to the withdrawal of the legions, as was supposed tem- 
porarily, these sports had not been held for some time. It was 
thought by the Pretor that a new spirit would be imported into 
the flagging life of the people by having a grand, extra day of 
sports. So proclamation was made, and a day fixed—the racing 
to be held on the Cotswold hills. It happens that between Prest- 
bury hill and Piccadilly farm there is a spot, which was probably 
scooped out by glacial action, eminently suited for a chariot race ; 
and it is thought by archeologists it may have been so used by the 
Ancient Briton, even before the Roman invasion. It will be 
remembered by students of history that Boadicea is pictured as 
standing up in a chariot when resisting the invaders. The British 
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were so skilful with the horse and chariot that they could go at 
full speed, leap to the ground, and regain their place; whilst the 
horse could make a circuit in its own length and that of the chariot 
—the charioteer guiding it with only a single rein. Such an art 
is not altogether lost yet by the descendants of the old Silurians, 
as we can testify. 

Well, all preparations were made. Contestants came from 
east and west, south and north of the kingdom, for the millionaires 
of the day had subscribed for very valuable prizes. The banks of 
the race-course was lined by thousands of spectators, the sides of 
the slopes being cut out for seats. At one end was a raised dais 
or platform for the judges. Under this erection the competitors 
launched out at a given signal, and coursed to the further end, 
round a raised and conical bank called the metz, returning to the 
judging platform, in front of which was a goal-post or pillar, on 
which were placed seven eggs. A division called the spine ran 
down the centre of the course. As each chariot passed the judges 
an egg was removed, so that the racers had to round the course 
seven times, making about three miles to be covered. The prin- 
cipal prize was for a chariot and pair of horses and only two to 
enter—those two having beaten all other competitors in previous 
races. The two in this instance was a tall, athletic-looking man 
from Colchester, which was celebrated for its horses and horsemen, 
owing to much posting work being done there to London, down 
the Saxon shore, as the east coast was called, and to the west. 
The other was a short, but well-built boy in his teens, and the 
contrast excited the greatest interest. Of course, the Cestrian was 
the favourite, but here a strange thing happened. The boy con- 
tented himself with simply hugging the heels of his opponent until 
the seventh time he passed the mete, when he said something in 
Welsh to the horses, leaped down from the chariot, and met them 
as they came round and leaped on again—uttering some wild but 
cheering cry. The well-trained animals bounded past the rival 
chariot like a flash, and rounded the goal when the last egg was 
dropped upon the ground. The excitement was immense, and the 
storm of applause was transcendent. The boy won the great prize 
and carried it off in triumph. Of course, from the style of the 
whole business it was seen that he was a Silurian, but no one 
suspected his identity. 

But what was the astonishment of young Marcus when he 
visited again the Forest of Dean to see the trophy in the grounds 
of the tent of his beloved one. -It was she who achieved the 
victory, and so disguised that even her lover could not recognise 
her. 

Marcus: “My father was so delighted with the success of the 
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Ludi that he would be glad to give you the Laurel Crown in the 
Pretorium at Glevum, but you slipped away and no one could 
trace you.” 

Armor: “I care for no crown. I only wanted to show you 
what a Silurian, though a woman, could do.” 

Marcus: “You are a marvel, and I am ashamed, as a member 
of the other sex, to present myself to you.” 

Armor: “And yet you Romans think you are superior to all 
other people.” 


A few quiet years passed away, save rumours of incursions by 
the Picts and Scots in the far north, and to a lesser extent in the 
west of the British island. The great Pretor of Glevum was al- 
ways on the alert, and fully prepared with well-drilled troops for 
any defence that was required in his domain. These years were 
quiet enough, however, for his domestic circle at Chedworth, and 
even for the Carodyn family in the Forest of Dean. Marcus, when 
not assisting his father, was often down in the west, nominally 
hunting, but in reality exploring the forest in the company of 
Armor. Being unattended, and depending upon the elder Superbus, 
he was not able to set up housekeeping himself on such a scale as 
the semi-palace at Chedworth. He had, however, got so far as to 
get his father’s consent to the alliance under certain conditions. 
The wonderful race at the Ludi sports, when Armor came off so 
victorious, won over the Roman, who admired courage above all 
the virtues, and when so well displayed by a woman quite capti- 
vated him. There was one great “lion in the path,” which had to 
be removed, and that was the obstinacy of the Silurian Chief. The 
old pride of race, however reduced in power and wealth, was still 
there. Perhaps it was intensified. Carodyn traced his pedigree, 
traditionally, of course, for centuries from a line of princes. And 
who was Superbus? He might be the son of a slave in the Cata- 
combs for aught he knew. What had he done as a military man? 
He had merely been pitchforked into his position by the accident 
of the Romans having left en masse. And so it was, and so it was 
likely to remain, for Armor was imbued with the old spirit of 
family pride: she was an only daughter—only child, in fact—and 
bound to support her father in all his policies. It was a source of 
pain to her, however, this conflict between pride and love; and 
many a tender interview had she with her admirer on the question: 

“Get my father’s consent,” she would say, “and I am yours.” 

“But how am I to do so?” was the reply. “I see no chance 
of overcoming this stubborn pride of his, except marrying you and 
seeking his pardon and consent afterwards.” 
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However, it was an unforeseen event that solved the problem 
for these two faithful lovers. 

An invasion of the Irish Celts took place. Some time before 
that event they had penetrated into Wales at the small harbour 
of Llantwit-Major, where, about a quarter of a century ago, certain 
remains were dug up, which fully justified the tradition. 

Having succeeded there, they came further up the Bristol 
Channel, landed at Newnham, marched into the Forest of Dean 
and attacked Carodyn and his followers. Fortunately, a 
messenger had been despatched from the west to inform all who 
were concerned that the marauders were sailing up channel. 
Armor mounted one of her fleetest horses and made for Glevum, 
where she met Marcus, and together they went to the Prztorium 
to solicit the aid of the great Pretor. He ordered a cohort out at 
once under the command of Marcus, piloted by his dauntless 
sweetheart. Such an adventure was enough to rouse the ardour 
of angels and archangels to defeat Satanus himself. It was 
simply a delirious delight to the pair to be associated in such an 
expedition. They came, they saw, they conquered. Going by 
treremes to Newnham they landed, and stole a march on the 
invaders, as she knew all the intricate windings of “the terrible 
forest.” They found Carodyn at bay, and the cohort took the 
Irish in the rear, and between the two forces there was no chance 
of victory for them. They were almost destroyed and a few only 
escaped to perish of hunger in the “great and terrible forest.” 
Marcus and Armor performed prodigies of valour side by side and, 
ultimately, when her revered father was hard pressed, Marcus 
found his way to his side and parried the blows which might have 
dispatched him. After the victory was complete, Carodyn fell on 
the neck of the Roman, praising him for the skill with which he 
marshalled and led his cohort, complimenting him for personal 
bravery, and thanking him for his life. 

All things work together to help the righteous—so saith 
Holy Writ. And these young people were righteous in every 
sense of the word. Not only so, they were pure as Sir Galahad 
himself. He had “the strength of ten” because he was so. They 
might claim a greater reward for they were pure in the midst of 
the strongest temptation that human beings can be assailed by 
—which he had not. But, great and instant was their reward. The 

' Chief of the Silurians—the Prince Carodyn—could not hold out any 
longer, and he gave his consent to a marriage that filled with joy 
the happiness of a whole province. By it the bonds between the 
Romanized people and the native Britons were cemented, and thus 
for many years they were able to quench the internal feuds and 


present a united front to the outside foe. 
ANON. 











NORSE LAW IN THE HEBRIDES. 


WHILE it is common knowledge that the Orkneys and Shetlands 
and parts of the North East mainland of Scotland were colonised 
and in their development profoundly influenced by Norsemen, it is 
not so currently realised that the Hebrides, north and south, with 
the Isle of Man, formed for several centuries a self-governing 
dominion attached to the Crown of Norway. A viceroy governed 
them from Man, with some such title as “King of Man and the 
Nordereys,” but his powers were strictly limited, almost to those 
of a constitutional viceroy or monarch of our own day. The 
Scandinavian races have been called the “true and original demo- 
crats of Europe,” and it is interesting to note how very strongly 
this description is borne out by the early history of this Hebridean 
settlement of theirs. 

Legislative power was wholly in the hands of the people, but 
for military and administrative purposes the islands were distributed 
under the governorship of several ersirs, each of whom had in his 
charge a kerad or group of communities. Curiously enough these 
hersirs grew in number and authority after their power had been 
broken in Norway itself by Harald Hairfair. Below the ersirs 
were the doendrs or independent landowners ; socially these were 
followed by the ordinary freemen, all of whom voted in the as- 
semblies and were bound to give military service by land or sea. 
The unfree men were called shra//s, and were usually men of con- 
quered races, hewers of wood, and drawers of water, bought and 
sold like cattle. On the whole, however, they were not badly 
treated and they could earn their freedom by some signal service 
to the community, generally in war. The ersirs or some of them 
were also called Skatt-Kings (from sgadan, Gaelic for herring) ; 
the skatt was a land tax imposed by Harald Hairfair ; later it grew 
into church teinds and was paid in kind, usually in fish. 

The system of land tenure was-allodial, and so markedly dif- 
ferent from the feudal system that the latter never acquired a firm 
grip on the Isles. The doendrs or peasant nobles were all odad/ers 
(from oda/, Icelandic for ancestral estate), who held their lands by 
primal occupancy ; their title was absolute, inalienable and here- 
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ditary. They were assessed for public service, which may indicate 
some vague idea of a rent to the community. An oda/ler might 
hire himself out as a servant, or even become a ¢hra//, but could 
not lose his odad. 

The odalsjord comprised the ux or dwellings, the 4o/ or chief 
farm, and the soe/fur or common out-pasture, ringed off from 
the 4o/ by rough dykes. These names have endured (e.g., Eribol, 
Mallabol, Sheshader, Linshader, Shader, etc.), chiefly in Lewis. 
The rulers of each herad had in their jealous keeping the interests 
of the community in these commons ; the chief of these rights were 
to use its pasture, wood and water, to hunt and fish, to build and 
inhabit huts on them. These must be fenced round within twelve 
months within a circle as far as the settler could throw his knife. 
Deer enclosures could also be made on these common lands, which 
were of course of very vast size. While fishing was common, there 
were certain restrictions with regard to seasons and a rigorous close 
time was enforced with regard to seal hunting. These common 
rights have traditionally endured in the Outer Hebrides ; no specific 
act can be pointed to repealing them, but modern proprietors have 
shown the usual tendency to ignore them, which crofters have 
naturally resented. Certain it is that these rights did not end with 
the Norse occupation, but were respected by the chiefs till within 
recent times. While the local 4imgs were invested with consider- 
able powers, the ultimate governing units were primary or repre- 
sentative bodies, the Things. These differed in object and range. 
There were herad-things, like the modern Cantonal Assemblies in 
Switzerland ; hrepps-things, or hreppa-mots, were smaller primary 
assemblies of the inhabitants of several townships with a common 
moar or land, forming a hrepps; several hrepps formed a herad. 
There were ad hoc bodies too, not always primary, such as the 
hof-thing for religious matters, hus-thing for domestic affairs, 
log-thing for the administration of justice, and J/eidar-thing 
for the deciding and conducting of war. The main assembly, 
however, was the A/-thing (also called the Ad//sherjar-thing). 
All freemen sat on it, though only the doendrs had a right to 
speak ; all present had an equal vote. It enacted laws, regulated 
taxation, and enforced the decrees of authority. Its control over 
taxation gave it full power over, ¢.g., peace and war. By-and-bye 
its importance diminished, however. Moral laws became, with the 
advance of Christianity, more and more the purview of the Church ; 
the others were roughly codified into a Book of Laws, and taxation 
became largely a matter of routine, with one scale for peace and 
one for war. The time.came when administrative and judicial 
matters only were left as the province of the A/-‘hing, and this en- 
tailed its gradual merging into the /og-thing. Freemen were 
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summoned to the a/thing, to war, or any other important oc- 
casion, by the sending round of an arrow dipped in tar and set fire 
to. Later on, with the advent of Christianity, a cross took the 
place of the arrow—hence the Highlanders’ fiery cross. 

As elsewhere, so in the Hebrides, conversion to Christianity 
was at first wholesale and superficial in character. Not only was 
the resultant creed a curious mixture of Pagan and Christian be- 
liefs, but in time of stress, to make assurance double sure, both 
Thor and God were fervently invoked. Some traces of these 
Pagan ordinances and beliefs have endured to this day, especially 
in the western isles. 

The customs of the Norse Hebrideans differed in many re- 
spects from those of the inhabitants of the mainland. Chiefly, as 
might be expected, their life was coloured by their innate love of 
the sea. From earliest: infancy they were accustomed to sailing, 
in the fishing smacks, the great skutas or fighting ships, of 
familiar viking pattern, or the Aaupshifs or merchant vessels. 
These latter were very plentiful, which seems strange in those 
troublous times; but the Norsemen held trading in high respect 
and seldom indeed, even in time of war, was a kaupship or 
byrding interfered with. The rude life of these peopke had 
its curious patches of polished civilisation. The respect they 
showed to their women is of these. A wife could and did hold 
property in her own right; property acquired after marriage was 
shared equally between husband and wife as between partners in 
a business. Marriage was in essence a commercial transaction ; 
the very name of drudkaup suggests a buying of a bride, and 
there are traces of this spirit in bridal ceremonies in Lewis to this 
day. Breach of promise was visited by outlawry, as was desertion 
after marriage. Divorce followed the present English law—being 
granted for a wife’s infidelity or a husband’s cruelty. No one 
was allowed to marry unless and until he had the means to sup- 
port a wife; extreme poverty after marriage could in certain cases 
become good ground for divorce. There were, in addition, 
elaborate laws for separation, the ground principle of which was 
that it must be based on mutual consent. A remarkable feature 
of marital laws was one imposing a check on female extravagance ; 
women earning their own living were, however, exempted from 
this law. Deformed children were regularly “exposed,” the same 
practice being followed in some other cases, such as extreme 
poverty or imminent separation of the parents, or the presence of 
ill omens at the birth, The custom of “exposing” children who 
‘were deformed is one which has died hard, and cases of the kind 
have been known or suspected in Lewis within the memory of the 
oldest inhabitants. | Fosterhood was another widely prevalent 
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custom, as also a kind of artificial blood-brotherhood between 
friends that recalls the friendship rites of certain Central African 
tribes. The ties of affection between foster-brothers were of the 
strongest nature, though it may be remarked that the same trait 
was noticeable throughout the whole of the Scottish Highlands, 
even where Norse influence had never penetrated. 

These rough Norsemen had their sacred book that guided 
their morality. What the Bible is to the Christian, the Koran to 
the Mahommedan, the Havamad/, ascribed to Odin himself, was 
to them. It is a fine morality that is set forth there, rough per- 
haps at times, but splendid in its conception of life, and man, and 
society. The criminal laws of the Hebrides were inspired by the 
Havamal. Murder, seduction, incest (marriage was forbidden 
between relations to the fifth degree), and, in certain circumstances, 
perjury, were punished with death; theft, robbery, arson, and 
adulteration of food with outlawry or imprisonment, but a humane 
provision acquitted of all punishment the man who stole food to 
sustain his own or his family’s existence. Blood and family feuds, 
so frequent a source of disturbance among all primitive peoples, 
while admitted, were not encouraged, and the law generally en- 
forced their settlement by payment of weregi/d, or compensation 
to the aggrieved party. Disposal of the body after death was a 
matter of custom rather than of law, but the method was distinc- 
tive; for cremation was nearly always resorted to. This custom 
may be traced to a religious origin, the Norse belief in the ordeal 
by fire which the shades must all undergo to become fit to live 
with Odin. The dead, together with his belongings, his horse, 
sword, dog, and the like, was solemnly burned on a pyre. Some- 
times the doomed things were placed with the body on some 
ancient ship, set fire to, and cast adrift on the ocean—a burial of 
sublime grandeur and effect. Ordinary burial at sea was also 
much in vogue. 

To a certain extent in the manners of the people of Lewis 
and the other isles, and still more in their song, superstitions, and 
traditions, some of these Norse principles survive, as Norse physical 
characteristics undoubtedly still mark the cast and stature of the 
inhabitants. Norse occupation ceased in 1312, and long before 
that it had been of the loose description of relations between 
mother country and oversea self-governing dominions. But the 
detached position of the islands, the proud vice-regal spirit of the 
Lords of the Isles, the difference in character with the inhabitants 
of the mainland combined to make the Norse tradition endure and 
engrain itself deeply into the spirit and life of the people. 


D. F. 
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MEMORIAL ODE TO OUR 
ANTARCTIC HEROES. 


Let them sleep—let them sleep 
Where never man yet slept; 
They, for whom we weep— 
For whom the British World has wept! 


For royal men, a royal tomb ; 
For men who reached their ice-bound goal, 
For men of noble and undaunted soul ; 
Fearless in death, triumphant over doom. 
Honour the brave, 
Honour their grave, 
Who proved their valour at the Austral pole 


Over the ice-crowned wave! 


Amid the silence of eternal snow, 
Amid the fastness of a dead land; 
Still further south than berg or floe, 
Beyond a barrier-belted strand 
They of the Terra Nova died! 
The blossom of our British pride 
Gave up their bloom unto a sterile shore, 
The terrors of the glacial south defied— 
Nor may our plaudits wake them more. 


Let them sleep as they lie 

Wrapt in their white, unblemished pall, 
Where none may harass them with sob and cry— 
In awful state, where none pass by, 

Valiant in death, and heroes all! 
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They were the men to yield their lives 
In glorious purpose on that un-lifed strand ; 
Mourn ye a-while with their sons and wives 
Who gave their best in this true band, 
Whose fame surviving never dies 
But bears fruit ripe for eternities! 
Here, let them sleep, while angels keep 
Their souls beyond the bounds of Death, 
Here, let them wake when morn shall break 
And the risen Christ gives back their breath. 
Is not their grave o’er the ice-crowned wave 
A tomb untarnished by tears of earth ; 
Where none be slave—rise, honour the Brave, 
And tell it abroad of their work and worth! 


Let them sleep in their slumbers deep, 
Whither in action, they fought and fell! 
No blazon of trumpet; no minster bell ; 

But in your hearts their memories keep 

Sacred, unsoiled, with a flush of pride, 

Ye, who are brothers—compatriots all ; 

How they had yielded their lives, and died— 
Answered Antarctica’s first Roll Call. 


They had passed unheard o’er their Barrier white 
With the trump of victory fresh in their ears, 
Out of the frost-lipped shadows into the night, 
Out of the silent land—beyond the years! 
And as English Men; as Britain’s sons, 
Who knew full well how to stand to their guns ; 
Whose lives were held but of slight esteem 
When they knew in whose cause it was freely given, 
Is there not in their valour, as well, a gleam 
Of the perfect man of a perfect Heaven? 


ALFRED SMYTHE. 
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SYNGE AND LOTI. 


AT a time when the production of Synge’s plays by the Abbey 
Theatre Company during their American fourneé last year (which, 
we understand, the Irish actors are just renewing at present), and 
the more recent performance of Loti’s “ Daughter of Heaven” in 
New York have been successively engaging the public interest in 
America, it has been thought a fitting occasion to point out the but 
little known literary relations between the French novelist and the 
Irish playwright. 

' Literary parallels are no longer the fashion; nor, indeed, do 
we propose to establish one between Synge and Loti, although 
they might well be compared, in view of the many very striking 
“common traits” in their respective private lives, literary careers, 
and intellectual or artistic world-views. To indicate but a few 
analogies, personal shyness and reticence are a recognised charac- 
teristic of both writers; like Loti, Synge led an extremely adven- 
turous existence; and Loti’s works, like Synge’s, are pervaded by 
a mighty undercurrent of implicit melancholy or pessimism which 
as a rule escapes the attention of the casual reader. Yet it may 
be urged that Loti, in all probability, ignores Synge (as he is said 
to ignore Shaw), and, furthermore, that however distinct and 
numerous the general resemblances between the two authors may 
be, they are nothing as compared with the primordial fact that Loti’s 
fictional genius is anything but dramatic, as Synge’s dramatic genius 
was anything but fictional. 

However, comparisons are odious, and this is a somewhat 
vague and idle theme on which one might expatiate ad nauseum. 
The present writer’s sole intention is to place on record a few 
curious and hitherto unrecorded facts about Synge’s knowledge of 
Loti’s masterpieces, one of which, “ Pécheur d’ Islande,” appears to 
have affected the genesis of Synge’s unsurpassed achievement in 
Irish playmaking, “ Riders to the Sea.” 

It has been the writer’s privilege to unearth, by dint of labo- 
riously collected information, a few positive data as to Synge’s 
actual study of Julien Viaud. During his several flying visits to 
France (from January, 1895, onwards), Synge had become ac- 
quainted with French literature, if not directly, like Mr. George 
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Moore or Mr. W. B. Yeats, by meeting the most representative 
French men of letters, at least indirectly, through conversations with 
students at night, and also by subscribing to a circulating hbrary 
in the Latin Quarter, of which he would devour a book almost 
daily. At the suggestion of his friend, Mr. D. J. O’Donoghue, now 
Librarian of University College, Dublin, who, curiously enough, 
had been staying in Paris at Synge’s own hotel—the Hétel Cor- 
neille, in the street of the same name, opposite the Odéon Theatre, 
a historic house which was the residence of Little Billee in George 
du Maurier’s Anglo-Parisian novel, “ Trilby,” and to which Parisian 
Irishmen had first been introduced by John O’Leary, the Fenian 
exile—Synge had borrowed from the library the works of M. 
Pierre Loti, for whom he had conceived instantaneous and enthu- 
siastic admiration. We have it on the authority of Mr. John Mase- 
field, who first met Synge in London on a Monday night of January, 
1903, that Synge thought Loti “the greatest living writer of prose” ; 
and we are aiso informed that Synge used to say that he wished 
to do for the peasantry of Western Ireland what Loti had done for 
the Breton fisherfolk. 

Synge was then re-writing, or rather (as was his custom) re- 
typing on his portable Blick the text of his book on the Aran 
Islands, where he had been staying while not in Paris, and of his 
first two one-act plays, “In the Shadow of the Glen” and “ Riders 
to the Sea”; and Mr. Masefield avers that he saw one or two 
books by Loti lying on his table at the time. Mr. O’Donoghue 
also cites the fact that among the volumes which he had advised 
Synge to borrow from the Parisian bookshop figured Loti’s “ An 
Iceland Fisherman.” On April 18 of the same year Synge wrote for 
the now defunct London Speaker, a Liberal sixpenny weekly then 
edited by Mr. J. L. Hammond, and known to-day as the Na/#zon, an 
exceedingly interesting review of Lotis “L’Inde (sans les 
Anglais)” together with an account of Anatole France’s “ Monsieur 
Bergeret 4 Paris,” and of J. K. Huysmans’ “L’Oblat.” In this 
article, which was his farewell to French life and letters, and which 
seems to be more worthy of republication than some hasty produc- 
tions now incorporated in the collected edition of his works, Synge 


. places on a par three French novels which concur, as he himself 


phrases it, in “the expression of vague philosophical moods.” He 
interprets Loti’s work as a wanderer’s terrified search for religion, 
identified with life. He writes: “Like most wanderers, he [Loti] 
fears death more than others ”—-a characteristic sentence doubtless 
prompted by Synge’s own roaming life and his precocious sense 
of human annihilation. He strikingly refers to the “ frank philo- 
sophy of large classes among the French, who are kept healthy by 
an ironical attitude towards their own distress”—a definition of 
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la blague which might well be applied to the brooding self-irony of 
Synge himself, the ever-sick man of letters, and possibly also to 
the cheerful way in which the Irish country-folk laugh at their own 
desolation, so vividly depicted by Synge in his Aran book, and in 
his prose topographies at large, throughout which (especially in the 
descriptions of natural scenery) may easily be detected unmistake- 
able symptoms of the subtle and underhand workings of M. Loti’s 
literary influence. 

Nowhere does this influence appear more clearly than in 
Synge’s relentless one-act drama, “ Riders to the Sea,” taken up 
as it is with the ineluctable tragicality of sea-faring life and of the 
blind cosmic game in which the Ocean throws with loaded dice. In 
the first place, a general analogy of theme, atmosphere and situa- 
tion between “ Riders” and “ Pécheur d’ Islande ””—the knowledge 
of which we must take for granted on the reader’s part—will 
readily be acknowledged. Very frequently Synge gives the very 
phrase and accent of Loti; not the actual word and sense, of 
course, buf the turn and fashion of sentence and paragraph. The 
initial similarity, based on the universal fact that the sea is very 
dangerous, and earning one’s life by it, very hard, being not ex- 
clusively peculiar to the two works under discussion, may be dis- 
missed as comparatively immaterial. Far more significant is the 
kind of echo or parallelism one finds between the keynote of 
Synge’s tragedy and some details and remarks in Loti, such as the 
following :— 

“Ces hommes primitifs avec ces grands silences de la mer 
qu’ on devinait autour d’eux. .. .” 

“C’était donc possible, c était donc vrai, qu’ on allait le lui 
enlever, ce dernier petit-fils! .. .” 

“C’était bien ce quelle avait deviné, mais cela la faisait 
trembler seulement; 4 présent que c’était certain, ¢a n’avait pas 
Yair de la toucher. ... . Elle confondait cette mort avec tant 
d'autres: elle en avait tant perdu, de fils! . . .” 

This is exactly what Maurya feels, thinks, does, and says in 
“Riders to the Sea.” This final touch in the portraiture of bereft 
Aran motherhood, with its fatalistic acquiescence in the decrees of 
Doom—the strange family likeness between the Breton grand- 
mother and the old Aran fisherwoman—last, but not least, the 
mere juxtaposition of parallel passages in Loti’s novel and in 
Synge’s play, seem to afford proof positive of actual “influence” 
of the former on the latter. 

The word, however, is not to be taken literally. Literary 
“influence” proper does not exist; it is only a deterministic bogey 
set up by hypercritics who believe they have solved the riddle of the 
universe by saying that a literary work was “derived from,” or 
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“affected by,” a more or less analogous prototype. The net truth 
is that, as a germ will act on an organism only if it is, in some 
obscure way, already predisposed to accept and undergo its action, 
the foreign model or prototype solely serves as an incentive or 
stimulus which re-inforces, but by no means creates, the writer’s 
personal artistic purpose. Literary initiators like Synge and Loti 
always retain to a considerable extent their individual originality. 
As Mr. George Moore once humorously expressed it in a letter to 
us, “ an original author assimilates, and the ‘ influence’ disappears ; 
the plum and the peach influenced the nectarine, but the nectarine 
is a fruit in itself.” Synge was not actually “indebted” or “ be- 
holden” to “ An Iceland Fisherman” for the theme of “ Riders to 
the Sea,” which he had found, plainly enough, amidst the grim 
realities of the Aran microcosm, and also (as he once told Mr. 
Padraic Colum) in his own individual anticipation of the sadness 
of old age and death. What he got from “ Pécheur d’ Islande ”"— 
which, we have seen, he was re-reading about the time he wrote his 
diminutive drama—was an extraneous incitement, which rendered 
more acute his personal perception of the tragedy of the sea, a 
determining motive and, as.it were, a “ precipitating cause” for the 
selection of such a subject and the adoption of such a treatment. 
Add to this the fact that “An Iceland Fisherman,” despite its 
psychological merits and descriptive beauties, and its all-pervading 
notion of an impending terror, is a lax and somewhat inorganic 
narrative, whilst “ Riders,” the work of a genius unhampered by 
technical awkwardness, is remarkable for its pithy (some even say 
excessive) condensation and swiftness. 

Anyhow, it holds true that this is the one case in which a kind 
of semi-influence can safely be asserted apropos of Synge’s alleged 
foreign “origins.” His specific indebtedness to these models in the 
genesis of his several works absolutely cannot be proven. A long 
list of reputed “sources,” or rather analogues, French and other 
than French, might without difficulty be supplied; yet let it be at 
once remarked that such parallels are valuable from the standpoint 
of comparative literature only. Investigations tending to demon- 
strate that a literary work proceeds from a previous one always 
strike us as extremely ineffectual specimens of genealogical re- 
search. A critic, even with the support of external evidence, such 
as chronological priority and outward resemblances, must always 
be cautious in venturing such sweeping assertions—especially when 
dealing with dramatic writings. Nothing is more common than a 
plot, nothing less infrequent than unconscious coincidences between 
playwrights: has not M. Georges Polti written a book (published 
in the “Mercure de France” series) in which he mathematically 
demonstrates that the fundamental dramatic situations number only 
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thirty-six? To illustrate by an example chosen from the Irish 
school itself. The writer of these lines has it from Mr. Thomas 
MacDonagh, the author of “ When the Dawn is Come,”—a sort of 
Irish “anticipation” or peep into the future, with the scene laid 
twenty years hence—that, on the first performance of the play 
(Dublin Abbey Theatre, October 15th, 1908), critics averred that 
its subject and very title were “ borrowed from,” or “ inspired by,” 
Verhaeren’s socialistic Utopian drama, “Les Aubes ” (1898), which 
has since been translated into English by Mr. Arthur Symons under 
the title “The Dawn.” Now, Mr. MacDonagh had never read 
Verhaeren’s work, and yet his play was almost identically the 
Belgian’s. The rencontre of Mr. John Galsworthy’s recent 
“domestic drama,” “ The Eldest Son,” with Mr. W. Stanley Hough- 
ton’s Lancashire play, “Hindle Wakes” (the fortuitousness of 
which is made patent by the fact that the two dramatists have been 
working quite apart from each other, and that “ The Eldest Son” 
was written in 1909, long before “ Hindle Wakes,”) is another case 
in point. As to Synge, it seems that we can surmise, and only 
surmise, that he found the root-ideas of his plays in foreign models, 
as has been ingeniously but rather too dogmatically shown by Mr. 
O’Donoghue (in his article, “The Synge Boom: Foreign 
Influences,” Irish Independent, Dublin, August 21st, 1911). The 
subjects of Synge’s dramas are of such an elemental nature that 
they necessarily belong to the folklore of many nations; and no 
one can say with certainty whether the primal and eternal stories 
on which they are based have come from the Continent to Ireland, 
or from Ireland to the Continent, or to both from a common origin. 
Criticism can only make conjectural rapprochements. But even if 
Synge had actually derived his dramatic themes from alien sources, 
it would by no means detract from his greatness or his originality as 
a playwright. All great dramatists have been arch-plagiarists, and 
there are stale loans in Moliére, who said: “ Je prends mon bien 
ou je le trouve.” Synge’s real indebtedness might only call in 
question the objective value of his plays as documents on /rish life. 
Suffice it to say, in conclusion, that, in the quite exceptional case of 
“ Riders to the Sea,” in which “ half-influence ” can be asserted with 
seeming likelihood, Synge’s Irish theme has simply been fostered 
and vitalized by his reading Loti’s “ Pécheur d’ Islande” ; and that 
the perfectness of his handling of it is very probably due to this 
unique and incomparably felicitous blending of cosmopolitan literary 
culture with the direct perception of his autobiographical experience 
and of the social realities of his immediate environment. 


MAURICE BOURGEOIS. 
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PHLOGISTON. 
I. 


“ THE history of chemistry may be divided, first into the period of 
the alchemists, a lamentable epoch in the annals of intellectual 
wanderings ; secondly, that of Beecher and Stahl, in which, as if to 
prove the perversity of the human mind, of two possible roads the 
wrong was chosen, and a theory obtained universal credence on 
the credit of great names, ingenious views and loose experiments, 
which is negatived in every instance by an appeal to the balance.” 
—“ Discourse on Natural Philosophy,” p. 300—/. F. W. Herschel. 


The most conspicuous example of alchemy in its common 
acceptation is to be found in the frailty of human judgments, ever 
turning gold into lead. The true gold of the alchemist was his con- 
cept of the forms of matter as capable of transformation one into 
another, not merely lead into gold, but gold into lead. The concept 
was not intellectual wandering, but an expression resting on the 
widest possible basis of inductive observation, an expression which 
came to be doubted, but not absolutely negatived by the exceptions 
which were to be found to it. 

The distinguished writer of the passage cited, which should 
be read with its context, is like a man who accepts as gold only the 
current coin of his time. For Herschel the coin which did not 
bear the effigy of Lavoisier was not gold at all; that is what he 
means by appeal to the balance. If, however, we have to take 
him as the creature of the mind of his time, we equally must re- 
store Beecher and Stahl to the mind of their time, and when we do 
so we will find ourselves face to face with two still living forms of 
thought. 

Beecher (1635-82), a German, born at Spires, is generally 
credited with being the founder of modern chemistry. Although a 
medical man by profession, he was more particularly a metallurgist 
engaged on mines and smelting works. In this capacity he visited 
the Scottish and Cornish mines and smelting works, but his ex- 
perience, extending over the greater part of Germany, Sweden, 
Italy, the Netherlands, was throughout directed to practical im- 
provements in metallurgical processes. He was a great traveller, 
a voluminous writer, and certainly had competent knowledge of 
the philosophy of his time. 
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Stahl] (1660-1734), another German medical man, born at 
Anspach, was physician in 1716 to the King of Prussia, and a con- 
temporary and probably under the influence of Leibniz as a philo- 
sopher. His most important chemical work, “ Fundamenta chymiz 
dogmatice et experimentalis,” obscure, interlarded with German 
words and phrases, and with unintelligible symbols, left his views 
easily open to the misunderstanding and misrepresentation which 
they experienced. His theory was essentially that of Beecher, 
and was rested on the metallurgical basis on which the more prac- 
tical chemical knowledge of that chemist placed it. 


The master mind of the time in which these chemists lived was 
Descartes (1596-1650), and the true reason for Herschel’s com- 
ments is that he takes them out of their mental atmosphere and 
reads them in terms of his own, one they could not breathe in. 


The master mind of the succeeding period, the period in which 
Lavoisier flourished—if we can say that of a victim of the French 
Revolution—was Newton, whose “Mathematical Principles of 
Natural Philosophy” was published in 1687. To understand the 
Stahlian doctrine of Phlogiston we must realise the fundamental 
opposition between the Cartesian philosophy to which Beecher 
and Stahl conformed chemical science and the Newtonian from 
which Lavoisier, in common with Herschel and the astronomers, 
drew their inspiration. 

The Cartesian physical system represented an extreme and 
difficult departure from our nativist concepts of space and matter, 
of the former as a continuum, and the latter as its discontinuous 
contents. These concepts the Ionian atomists reduced to the 
precise form a speculative theory takes. It was this theory which 
Descartes submitted to the form of reasoned negation which he 
called methodical doubt ; he made matter the continuum, and there- 
fore denied void space as a physical entity. His arguments were 
such that no one acquainted at all with his views could be supposed 
ignorant of what he denied, the discontinuity or atomic constitution 
of matter. Any more than Leibniz, Stahl was not ignorant of the 
Ionian doctrine, if only because he was aware of Descartes’ 
criticism of it. 

Descartes was never able to seriously affect the nativist concept, 
probably because no one ever can, but as far as his philosophy 
obtained assent, it was easily overcome by a philosophy which, to 
a great extent, was a return to natural and “common sense” ways 
of thinking. Newton adopted the terms in which the primitive 
concepts of the human mind were expressed, and had, therefore, 
the advantage of being easily understood. On the other hand, 
such terms as mass, force, weight, attraction, repulsion as used by 
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Descartes and his followers, if left any meaning at all, were un: 
intelligible in the ordinary sense, so much so that even description 
of the Cartesian system is a matter of extreme difficulty. 


Clerk Maxwell, a rigid atomist, expressly denying the evolu- 
tion of the atom, thus gives a description of the Cartesian molecule 
as if it was something of the same kind as his own or Dalton’s 
atom. “Descartes,” he says, “whose inventiveness knew no 
bounds, has given a theory of the evolution of molecules. He 
supposes that they have received a spherical form from the long- 
continued grinding of their projecting parts, so that like marbles 
in a mill, they have rubbed each other’s angles down. The results 
of the attrition forms the finest kind of molecules with which the 
interstices between the globular molecules are filled.” 


“Tt is evident,” this distinguished physicist goes on to say, 
“his molecules are very different from ours. His seem to be pro 
duced by some general breakdown of his solid space, and to be 
ground down in the course of ages, and, though their relative mag: 
nitude is in some degree determinate, there is nothing to determine 
the absolute magnitude of any of them. Ours, on the other hand, 
are unalterable by any of the processes which go on in the present 
state of things, and every individual of each species is of exactly 
the same magnitude, as though they had all been cast in the same 
mould, like bullets, and not merely selected and grouped according 
to their size like small shot. The individuals of each species also 
agree in the nature of the light they emit—that is, in their natural] 
period of vibration.”! 

The difference so far is that Descartes derives his molecules 
from a pre-existing mass, while Clerk Maxwell's mass is an aggre- 
gate of pre-existing molecules. There is, however, a more funda- 
mental distinction ; what the former means by mass is a solid con- 
tinuum in which his molecules represent no breach of continuity, 
while those of the latter build up a mass retaining their individuality 
as matter, so that a volume of mass is not a volume of such matter. 
Descartes anticipates this latter position as he does almost every 
other in opposition to his views. A piece of gold, he says, though 
homogeneous as matter in his sense, is composed of particles and 
pores, and the pores are molecules just as the particles are, though 
they may enter and issue from the mass. The mass, whatever its 
differentiation may be, always remains a mass and part of the mass 
continuum ; the pore is never void or non-material space. “Je ne 
puis conceivor un muid tellement vide qu'il n’y aucune extension 
dans sa cavité, et dans lequel par conséquent il n’y ait pas du corps ; 
car la ot il y a de l’extension, 1a aussi nécessairement il y a un 


1. “Theory of Heat.” 3rd Edition, p. 310-11. 
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corps.” What he predicates throughout is not division, but dif- 
ferentiation in mass, and assigning a cause for the differentiation he 
labours to show that it proceeds exactly as far as the cause operat- 
ing proceeds. The cause he assigns is not motion in any abstract 
sense, but mobility as property in the mass. The mobility is 
property in the mass as a whole, and property differentiating the 
parts of the whole, but, calling motion an effect of mobility in mass, 
the quantity of motion is a constant. “There cannot be more 
matter or body in a vessel when it is filled with lead or gold or any 
other body, however heavy and hard, than when it but contains 
air, and is supposed to be empty; for the quantity of the parts of 
which a body is composed does not depend on their weight or hard- 
ness, but only on the extension, which is always equal in the same 
vase.”5 But the extension depends on the mobility of the contents 
of the vessel; when the vessel contains only air, the potential mo- 
bility of the contents, which is weight in every direction, is equal 
to the mobility of the vessel when full of lead, which would be 
equivalent to mobility or weight in a single direction. The measure 
of extension or volume of lead and gold is the specific intrinsic 
mobility of their particles and pores, but their extension would be 
the same as that of air if their mobility had the same form of 
distribution. The motion of a mass of lead or gold if left free to 
acquire momentum would equal in sum the motion of particles of 
air under the same volume if left equally free. 


In this connection we must try as we best can to understand 
Descartes’ doctrine of occasional causes, a doctrine in total opposi- 
tion to our ideas of force and energy. Mobility is a universal 
property of his solid continuum, but the exhibition of the property 
or actual motion is only occasional circumstance. “The same thing 
may be said to change and not to change place at the same time, so 
also we may say that the same thing is at the same time moved and 
not moved.”* A part in a whole may be moving but not a part of 
it or the part may be moving and not the whole. The instance 
he gives is that of a person sitting still in a boat and thinking he 
is in motion because the boat is. The reader may be reminded 
that Descartes was directly the inventor of co-ordinate geometry, 
and indirectly of the equations of motion, and that this depends on 
points of no motion and motion as correlatives. 


“ There is,” he says, “but one kind of matter in the universe, 
and this we know only by its being extended.”5 Extension is the 
universal property of matter as mass, original and not due to the 


** Oeuvres de Descartes.” Garnier Fréres. P. 425. 
‘* Principles of Philosophy,” Part II., xix. © 
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occasional exhibition of mobility in it. But the differentiation of 
the material continuum, the diversity of its forms, depends on the 
occasional manifestation. “But motion (viz., local, for I can con- 
ceive no other kind of motion, and therefore I do not think we 
ought to suppose there is any other in nature), in the ordinary sense 
of the term, is nothing more than the action by which a body 
passes from one place to another.” “But if, instead of occupying 
ourselves with that which has no foundation unless in common 
usage, we desire to know what ought to be understood by motion, 
according to the truth of the thing, we may say, in order to give it 
a determinate nature, that it is ‘he transporting of one part of 
matter or of one body from the vicinity of those bodies that are in 
immediate contact with it, or which we regard as at rest to the 
vicinity of other bodies. By a body as a part of matter, I under- 
stand all that which is transferred together, although it be, perhaps, 
composed of several parts which in themselves have other motions ; 
and I say that it is the transporting and not the force or action 
which transports, with the view of showing that motion is always 
in the moveable thing, not in that which moves, for it seems to me 
that we do distinguish these two things with sufficient accuracy.”6 


One of these two things is the material continuum, with its 
property or mode of mobility, created so by God as the universal 
cause, the other the particular and local by which it happens that 
each of the parts of matter acquires the motion which it had not 
before. Motion is mode in the matter, the potentiality of which 
is its mobility which is always the same for the whole, although 
changing in the parts. The water of the ocean has definite mobility 
and consistently with that its waves or parts have degrees of 
motion. When a part is moved with double the velocity of another 
and the part is double the size of the other, there is as much motion 
in one as in the other, and when one has positive the other in the 
same proportion has negative acceleration. The particular mass, 
which may be an unweighable infinitesimal, becomes by its mere 
velocity a differentiated part of the general mass, its mass a func- 
tion of its motion or velocity. 


To Descartes what Newton called force, and the modern phy- 
Sicist energy, to account for motion and extension of matter by 
motion would appear to stand for God, or, as we would say, the 
intrinsic. nature of things. Like Newton, he was a firm believer 
in God, but unlike Newton, his theology exposed him to persecu- 
tion by the theologians, Catholic and Protestant, of his time. The 
Stahlian chemists, however, did not concern themselves with his 
view of the ultimate cause and form of things, but were certainly 


6. Ibid. xxiv. - xxv. 
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influenced by his physical system as rested on secondary and 
occasional causes, and agreed with him in not reading physical 
nature in exclusive terms of an atomic theory, of which they were 
not ignorant any more than he was. 


His doctrine was that matter, congruent with extension, 2.<., 
space, through a property of mobility in it was differentiated into 
its several forms not by a universal, but by a partial and occasional 
state of motion. Matter, though mobile, was only in part and on 
occasion in motion. It was necessary to assume the original form 
in order to account by departure from it for what the Cartesian 
chemists called its generation and corruption, that is the evolution 
and devolution of the several forms they were familiar with. 


Descartes postulated three elements in matter arising when 
and as motion occurred. We may realise the unitary form from 
which these elements arise as matter at the absolute zero of tem- 
perature, and therefore motionless though mobile. In this state 
we may suppose that if any differentiation of parts, which may be 
the case as a residual or former expression of state occurs, the parts 
may be taken as in contact, and the motor state only potential. 
Descartes then assumed that the case of mutual motion as super- 
vening gave rise to his first or “scraping” (raclure) element; we 
would call it a mass in a state of internal friction, and go on and 
infer that it was thereby generating heat. The scraping or grind- 
ing motion, as Clerk Maxwell calls it, gives rise to orders of par- 
ticles, “ broken and divided into an infinity of small parts, which 
are of such a figure as always to fill the holes and interstices about 
_the grinding bodies.” We are to understand that under the 
assumed condition of a solid condition this process, when it occurs, 
entails no loss or diminution of quantity in the given mass, and 
therefore may go on for ever; the mass in the sense assumed 
never varies. The second element is “the rest of the matter 
whose particles are spherical, and very small in comparison of the 
bodies we see on the earth, but nevertheless possess some deter- 
minate quantity, so that they can be divided into others much 
smaller.” Of course, it can be seen that in such an indefinite series 
of particles there is room for the definite groups of particles we 
call species of atoms and molecules, without these going near ex- 
hausting the series, and again as mere parts of the mobile con- 
tinuum liable to motion occurring or supervening in them. “In 
addition, there is a third form which, on account of its size, cannot 
be so easily moved.” The sun and fixed stars show the grinding 
or frictional element, generating heat and light in operation, the 
heavens the diffusive element, the earth and planets the massive 
element which, like a vessel full of lead, is for the most part 
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restricted to motion as a whole in one direction. But any one of 
the elements include or may include in part the form of the other 
two. 

Since no part of the material continuum is denser or rarer 
than any other, the heat and light of the sun is not due to conden- 
sation, but to internal friction, and that to grinding motion or 
strain of parts in it. We may infer from Descartes that the fric- 
tional element was the primum modile, the first exhibition of the 
mobility of the continuum as property in it, that it was a pheno- 
menon of mass, and that it was a partial not universal form of 
motion in mass. This implies farther that the primary form of 
motion in the mass continuum is in parts in contact, a form of motion 
equivalent to strain, at limit effort or misus due to the inherent 
property of mobility in mass of matter, and not to forces in 
eqguilibrio as modern physicists think. The mass state may be one 
of no strain, of strain without actual motion, of strain with such 
motion and of free motion in matter, of free diffusion of parts and 
particles in the continuum, the latter representing the full poten- 
tiality of its mobility. 

Next to Descartes, the mind of the Stahlian chemists, or 
rather physicists, was determined by Leibniz (1646-1716). But 
while Descartes had only in his mind the ancient atomic theory of 
the Ionians, Leibniz had the more difficult task of maintaining the 
Cartesian against the Newtonian philosophy. Newton had the 
advantage of being a pure physicist and mathematician, using 
terms in a familiar sense, and it was an immense advantage over 
Descartes and Leibniz, who entangled their physics in a cloud of 
metaphysical speculations. 

In the astronomical field, at least, Newton postulated a medium 
non-resisting to the motions of material masses, a medium undis- 
tinguishable from pure physical space in the ordinary sense. This 
raised the question of action at a distance never yet solved, except 
by a vague use of the term, force. Leibniz used the term force, 
but not as capable of acting unless in matter, and as a function of 
mass in motion. The Cartesian principle is that the earth and 
planets, even though they have motions of their own, are at rest 
relatively to a common or greater motion, in which they are merely 
carried, a position requiring a very great material movement. But 
the principle has a more general form. Leibniz, with Descartes, 
denied the existence of atoms as permanent bodies, which, of 
course, was not to deny more than that ordinary matter was not 
built up of such bodies. The principle, that of continuity, is more 
than postulating a material continuum, it demands that all changes 
in nature are effected by insensible and infinitely small degrees, so 
that no body can pass from motion to rest, or vice versd, without 
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passing through all intermediate degrees of motion. Thus, if two 
equal atoms, 7,¢., permanent mass continua, met with equal motions 
they would stop, there would be no intermediate degrees of motion. 
When, therefore, the mobility of the continuum passed from the 
potential to the kinetic stage, it would be by insensible degrees. 
The general form of the mobile continuum would be a state of 
rest, a state implying maintenance by inertia. The inertia of the 
mass continuum, 7.¢., its perseverance in state, was disturbed only in 
insensible degrees by motion of its parts or particles, arising 
through occasional or particular causes in it. The motion was 
impeded or stopped only as it induced state of strain in the con- 
tinuum, and that might be so slowly and insensibly that the medium 
was within wide limits non-resisting for the motion of its particles. 
When, however, the medium did become strained, the principle ot 
continuity required that it should not be so permanently, and per 
saltem, there would be departure from and return to the resting 
state, an oscillatory or wave motion in it, and this might be serial 
and of any magnitude. If the medium was absolutely non-resisting, 
had no inertia maintaining the resting state, any particle of it 
acquiring momentum would acquire infinite velocity, but instead 
of acquiring such velocity it acquires mass insensibly as its speed 
increases, which is another way of saying that it becomes ultimately 
integrated with the resting mass. It is not the motion, but the 
loss of motion in the “ moveable thing,” which creates the particular 
mass. If a vessel full of lead was given the same intrinsic motion 
as the vessel when full of air, what the vessel could not hold would 
be not the lead, but the intrinsic motion of so much matter. The 
density of the lead is not a fact of quantity of matter or mass, but 
of quantity of motion ; reduce the quantity of motion in the vessel 
full of air until it is that of lead, and the motion of the vessel as a 
whole, z.¢., its weight, will be that of it when full of lead. 

The concept the Cartesian chemists were committed to was 
supremely difficult in comparison with that Lavoisier and his school 
adopted from Newton, and Leibniz made it almost impossible for 
them to consistently adhere to Descartes. For, assuming infinite 
yet continuous non-identity of parts on nature and mind, he re- 
jected void space as the necessary non-resisting medium for bodies, 
on the grounds that the parts of such space are all alike. For the 
same reason he rejected atoms and all like individuals ; his monads, 
metaphysical abstractions, were not necessarily material identities. 
He stated absolute rest as impossible, and that all material forms 
were actuated by motion, and yet qualified the latter statement by 
saying that motion covered a misus or potentiality, not easily to be 
distinguished from rest. He held, in opposition to Descartes, that 
the quantity of motion in the universe varied, while the quantity of 
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force was constant. Descartes, as we have seen, held that the fact 
in nature was the transporting or motion, and gave force no place 
in his system. 

It was well for the chemists of the time that the technical 
details of their subject ruled out as irrelevant a vast mass of philo- 
sophic speculation. They, however, rested their theory, as well 
as the customary use of current language allowed, on Descartes’ 
solid continuum as the unitary material form, and the “ generation 
and corruption” of elements as the result of operations in it. The 
term element in our modern sense was first introduced by the 
English physicist Boyle; their element following Descartes had a 
quite different, but still quite rational meaning. Lavoisier and 
his school adopted from Newton the terms force, attraction, repul- 
sion, weight in the precise sense of action between bodies through 
void space; the terms were familiar to and used by them, but not 
at all in any such sense. They could not have held to Descartes 
and allowed Lavoisier’s appeal to the balance as the foundation of 
chemical science, and neither can we nowadays, however much we 
may doubt the most celebrated exponent of doubt. 

Beecher, while no doubt acquainted with Descartes’ physical 
system, was a practical metallurgist, and read the metallurgical 
operations with which he was familiar as instances of what occurred 
on a larger and more complex scale in Nature. The metals and 
their ores had experienced the furnaces of Nature before they 
entered his. Putting iron ore into a furnace with a combustible 
flux, he knew that the mixture resolved itself into an extremely 
dense and an extremely tenuous form of matter. He knew, as 
every other man engaged in smelting did, that 10 lbs. of ore mixed 
with 10 Ibs. of charcoal, gave as the result, say, 5 Ibs. of iron. He 
knew also that if iron was burned in the open air the essential ore 
or calx was restored, and weighed more than the iron burned. 
Probably most blacksmiths and men engaged in smelting works 
knew as much, and yet a succeeding generation of chemists charged 
him with ignorance of the facts as the easiest way of discrediting a 
theory they took no pains to understand. 

The theory is essentially one of the nature of combustion. 
The received theory, dating from Lavoisier’s time, is that’ combus- 
tion is due to interaction between chemical bodies, as a consequence 
heat being evolved. Thus, in the burning of wood in the air, the 
carbon of the wood in uniting with the oxygen of the air evolved 
heat. In the smelting of iron ore with charcoal the carbon took 
oxygen from the iron ore at a high temperature, leaving the metal, 
iron, behind. The Cartesian chemists did not allow that iron was 
an element, i.¢., a simple form of matter. Descartes states gold, 
the diamond, and other bodies, as mechanical compounds of par- 
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ticles and pores, the pores being as much part of the solid con- 
tinuum as the particles, differing from them only in their relatively 
greater mobility. The chemists, Beecher and Stahl, in accordance 
with this, stated the calx, the essential part of the iron ore, as an 
element in the sense that the iron, the metal, was derived from it 
by a mechanical operation in the calx equivalent to what they 
looked on as combustion. Both the calx and the metal were 
elements in the sense of being of the same unique material sub- 
stance, but compounds as different aggregates of molecules, and 
the difference arose as a fact of combustion. To understand this 
it is best to proceed from the modern view of iron as a diatomic 
element. Representing the metal by the formula Fe Fe, the asso- 
ciation of two atoms of iron being necessary to form the metal, 
the monatomic form Fe probably existing only as a gas in the sun. 
The formula for the calx, a compound of iron and oxygen or sul- 
phur, being Fe O or Fe S, what occurred in smelting it was the 
substitution of O or S by Fe attended by great condensation. Stahl 
was, of course, unaware of this, but he knew the fact of condensa- 
tion attending the accompanying combustion and Descartes’ view 
of condensation as loss of mobility and state of strain in the solid 
continuum. The primary element of Descartes being a grinding 
or frictional differentiation in the continuum, Stahl gave this 
element the name of Phlogiston, as through its frictional state the 
sole principle of combustion, heat and diffusion of tenuous matter. 
His first classification of chemical bodies was into combustible and 
incombustible bodies, according as this principle was in or was 
active in them. 


W. R. MACDERMOTT, M.B. 




















1913. 


THE SUN’S OUTFLOW OF HEAT. 


THERE appeared, a few years ago, some articles by me in which 
I ventured to argue that the authoritative estimates of the sun’s 
loss of heat by radiation are greatly in excess of the reality, and 
that consequently the result obtained from them for the past 
duration of the heat must be far too short. As I have since per- 
ceived that it is possible for me to present my case more forcibly 
than I did before, I now propose to make another attempt to bring 
my view into notice. I will commence with a brief account of the 
way in which the astronomers arrive at their determination of the 
length in years of the sun’s past duration. 

It is possible to calculate the amount of heat that could have 
been produced by the contraction to the dimensions of the sun of 
the primeval nebula, no matter how far it may have extended, as 
there is a certain distance beyond which only a limited quantity 
of heat could have been generated. The astronomers estimate 
that the sun is losing a given measure of radiant heat every minute. 
They have only, therefore, to divide the total heat that could have 
resulted from contraction by the computed annual loss, in order to 
obtain, according to their estimates, the length in years of the sun’s 
past duration. The quotient amounts to about twenty million years. 
But as this time would not be nearly long enough to satisfy the 
requirements of the geologists and biologists, merely for the 
period which has elapsed since the earth had cooled down suffici- 
ently to support life upon its surface; until somewhat recently 
there was a vast disparity between the computations of the two 
groups of scientists with regard to the length of the past duration 
of the sun. 

However, the discovery of radium, about ten years ago, pro- 
vided means to settle the above difficulty. For the authorities are 
of opinion that the presence in the sun of even a comparatively 
small amount of radium would amply account for the longest, both 
direct and indirect, time demands of geology. There is no positive 
proof, we believe, that radium would fulfil all, or nearly all, that is 
expected of it, but even if there were, the view we venture to 
maintain is that the radium hypothesis is quite unnecessary, since 
we venture to consider that so far as the loss of heat can be 
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measured, the sun must have been radiating for an indeterminately 
long period. We will now proceed to explain our case. 

Heat consists of the intensely rapid vibrations of the atoms of 
matter in the ether in which they are immersed. Let us suppose 
that we are looking at a vessel filled with hot water. The water 
is parting with its heat, but the loss is occasioned by two perfectly 
distinct causes. The water is losing heat owing to that which 
is being absorbed by the surrounding air. This is a loss of heat by 
absorption. The water is also parting with heat owing to the loss 
of energy incurred by the atoms vibrating in the ether. This is a 
loss of heat by radiation. We perceive, therefore, that the water 
is losing heat both by absorption and radiation, and that these are 
two quite differently operating agencies. 

Let us now imagine the vessel filled with hot water to be 
placed in a glass receiver, from which the air has been exhausted. 
The water will still lose heat, but will do so far less rapidly than 
when exposed to the air. The well-known Thermos flask appliance 
furnishes us with a concrete proof of the truth of this fact. What 
is the cause of the difference? The reason is that in the former 
case the air, which came in contact with the vessel containing the 
hot water, absorbed from it heat, while, in the present instance, 
the void of the receiver as it contains no matter can deprive the 
water of no heat. In this latter case the water can be only losing 
heat by radiation ; in the former instance, we have seen, the water 
was parting with heat both by absorption and radiation. 

The cooling of water affords us an illustration of the difference 
between the loss of heat by absorption and the loss of heat by 
radiation, but it does not help us in another respect to understand 
the nature of the sun’s loss of heat, as the water cannot recover its 
heat and the sun can do so. Before, therefore, we consider the 
sun’s outflow we will take a brief glance at the way he is enabled 
to recover his heat. The sun is a gaseous body, and when it loses 
heat by radiation the pressure beneath the superficial layer of the 
gas will decrease. Gravitation will then produce contraction, and 
contraction, by increasing the gaseous upward pressure, will cause 
the temperature to rise again. We are informed by a very high 
authority :— 

“The cooling of the sun may be enormously protracted, if the 
fall of the temperature from the one cause be nearly compensated 
by the rise of temprature from the other.” 

Instead of the vessel filled with hot water and placed in a glass 
receiver, let us now suppose that we are looking at the sun, poised 
in the stupendous vacuum of space. The sun is radiating heat from 
all portions of his surface, and we percieve that his loss of heat must 
consist alone of a loss of heat by radiation. What is required to 
be determined is the amount of this loss. 
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Professor Young, the great authority upon solar physics, gives 
the following technical definition of the sun’s radiation :— 

“Tt amounts,” he states, “to something over a million calories 
per minute for each square metre of the surface, the calory or heat 
unit being the quantity of heat which will raise the temperature 
of a kilogram of water one degree Centigrade.” The authorities 
are of opinion that the sun is constantly losing this amount of 
radiant heat from his main store of energy, and that it is possible 
to determine the rate of the contraction of the diameter. 

It may appear presumptuous for an outsider like myself to 
attempt to dispute the estimates made by the great authorities of 
the sun’s loss of heat ; but it is incomprehensible to the writer how 
the result of a loss of so many calories per minute can be ob- 
tained. And if the rate of the loss cannot be ascertained, as we 
shall venture to argue is the case, the amount of the annual loss 
cannot be found out, and so the whole estimates of the past 
duration of the sun’s heat would have to fall to the ground. 

We have seen that as the sun loses heat by radiation his 
surface must contract, and that the contraction by producing 
gaseous upward pressure must cause the temperature to rise again. 
But the temperature is not only able to recover itself but must be 
steadily increasing during ages. A little consideration will show 
how this must be the case, and it is not a disputed point. Let 
us look back to the time when the solar diameter was much wider 
than it is now. We behold the sun with a larger bulk but with a 
lower temperature than he possesses at present. The reduction in 
the sun’s dimensions will be the equivalent of the amount of heat 
radiated away during the unknown number of years it has taken the 
diameter to shrink to its present size. Though the gaseous con- 
tents of the sun’s mass have been decreasing in volume, they have 
not been decreasing in quantity, and as the area of the sun’s surface 
has been growing smaller, the upward pressure on each square 
metre of the surface must have been increasing. But this secular 
augmentation of the temperature must cease when the interior 
portions of the sun’s mass commence to solidify. 

We will now examine the question of the rate of the sun’s 
loss of heat. There is no material medium surrounding the sun to 
absorb heat, consequently no equilibrium can be taking place 
between the temperature of the sun and that of his surrounding 
medium, and this is empty space. Therefore he can only lose heat 
by radiation, that is, by the loss of energy incurred by the atoms of 
the solar mass vibrating in the ether in which they are immersed. 
The sun’s loss of heat accordingly, in our view, must consist entirely 
of the dalance between the loss of heat by radiation and the gain of 
temperature by gaseous expansion, both unknown values. And 
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if an unknown quantity be subtracted from an unknown quantity, 
the remainder must also be an unknown quantity. But there can 
be no doubt that whatever be the amount, it must be placed in the 
course of ages to the debit side of the sun’s account. It is as 
possible to ascertain the rate of the sun’s expenditure as it is 
impossible, we venture to be of opinion, to find out the rate of the 
sun’s loss of heat. The authorities can calculate the amount of heat 
the sun’s rays are capable of imparting to a square metre of water 
in one minute. And from this determination they can with mathe- 
matical accuracy compute that over a million calories of heat must 
be leaving each square metre of the sun’s surface every minute. 
This represents the sun’s expenditure of heat. But his loss of 
heat, according to our view, must depend upon how far he can 
recoup his expenditure. The sun’s expenditure of heat is stu- 
pendous, but the recuperative power of his temperature is also 
stupendous, consequently we venture to consider that his secular or 
age-long loss of heat must be at a very protracted and at an inde- 
terminate rate. 

Supposing the writer’s view to be correct, that the rate of the 
sun’s loss of heat cannot be ascertained, and we want to form some 
conjecture as to the probable amount of heat lost by the sun 
during the last, say, one hundred years, we might proceed in the 
way I shall now describe. 

The length of time the sun has taken to condense to his 
present size from a nebula with a diameter as large, say, as that of 
Neptune’s orbit, must have depended on the rate of contraction of 
the diameter. As the sun must have been radiating for a 
stupendously long period, the diameter must have contracted at a 
very slow average rate. Let us imagine that it has not lost more 
than two hundred feet the last one hundred years. We know that 
during all that time millions and millions of calories of heat must 
have been pouring forth from the sun’s surface. Therefore a 
balance of shrinkage of two hundred feet in one hundred years 
must have been sufficient to account for all the heat the sun has 
radiated away during that time, and to leave him in possession of 
his present temperature, which some authorities estimate to be 
about 8,000 degrees Centigrade, and others a great deal more. 
We see, then, that the diameter is of almost the same dimensions 
that it was one hundred years ago, and the temperature cannot 
have differed much. But according to the law of conservation of 
energy, the heat dissipated into space must be represented by an 
equivalent loss of heat incurred by the sun, so where does the sun’s 
Joss of heat appear? The answer is, that as there is no material 
medium surrounding the sun to absorb heat, his mass can only 
have been cooled by radiation, and as his temperature is so 
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enormously high, the loss in size of the diameter by gravitational 
contraction has been so nearly recovered by gaseous expansion as 
to leave our luminary at the end of one hundred years with a 
shrinkage of only two hundred feet in the diameter. To put the 
matter technically, the sun’s temperature is so enormously high 
that the loss of velocity incurred by the vibrating atoms during one 
hundred years has only been sufficient to cool the sun’s mass to the 
extent of an almost inappreciable shrinkage of the diameter. We 
must remember that one hundred years is a very brief period in the 
lifetime of the sun. 

If we were to suppose that the estimate of so many calories 
of heat lost per minute to be incorrect, the following extracts 
would show what an important part the error of the rate of loss 
has played in the results arrived at by the astronomers. The 
distinguished astronomer, the late Professor Newcombe, declares, 
in his “Popular Astronomy”: “We can say with entire certainty 
that the sun cannot have been radiating heat at the present rate for 
moe than this period (18,000,000 years), unless he has in the 
meantime received a miraculous accession of energy from some 
outside source. We use the term ‘miraculous’ to designate any 
seeming incompatibility with those well-ascertained natural laws 
that we see in operation around us.” And we read in “ The Sun,” 
by the late Professor Young: “ No conclusion of geometry is more 
certain than that the contraction of the sun, from a diameter even 
many times longer than that of Neptune’s orbit to its present 
dimensions, if such a contraction has actually taken place, has 
furnished about eighteen million times as much heat as the sun now 
supplies in a year, and therefore that the sun cannot have been 
emitting heat at the present rate for more than that length of time, 
if its heat has really been generated in this manner.” 

Since, as already stated, the above time would not be nearly 
long enough to satisfy the direct, to say nothing of the indirect 
demands of the geologists and biologists, the disparity between 
the results arrived at for the past duration of the sun’s heat, from 
the two distinct sources of information, constituted a great out- 
standing difficulty of science, up to the last ten years or so, when 
the authorities were able to solve the problem by assuming that 
the sun’s heat is recruited by radium or some other kindred sub- 
stance. In place of the radium hypothesis we venture, with all 
due deference, to offer our view, and this is that the loss of heat 
by radiation must consist of the unknown éa/ance between the 
secular or age-long loss and gain of temperature, and that conse- 
quently so far as the loss of heat can be measured the sun must 
have been radiating for an indeterminately long period. 
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Though the reader of the foregoing will have acquired no in- 
formation of any practical value, he wil) be able to carry away with 
him a knowledge of the interesting fact that the ingenious inventor 
of the Thermos flask has unconsciously imitated the beautiful 
contrivance of Nature, by means of which the countless stars, many 
of them far larger than our own sun, have been enabled to radiate 
for the longest possible time with the least possible loss of heat. 


W. GOFF. 

















1913. 


THE TRAGEDY OF THE N.W.S.P.U. 


“Qui mori didicit servire dedidicit.” 


“[King Arthur’s] face 
Darkened, as I have seen it more than once, 
When some brave deed seemed to be done in vain.” 


IN April, 1910, I was asked by the Editor of the Westminster 
Review to write a notice of the Annual Report of the N.W.S.P.U., 
then just published. This year, under widely different circum- 
stances, I have again been-asked to do the same. I have three 
qualifications for what is now a most difficult and thankless task. 
First, I once had the great privilege of a five-minutes scolding 
from Ellice Hopkins, all to myself; second, I have an intimate 
knowledge of the tragedy of James Hinton’s life-work and death ; 
third, I have recently taken a small but active part in an episode 
which vividly illustrates the real nature of the present propaganda 
of the Women’s Social and Political Union. 

About the year 1878 I first met Ellice Hopkins at the house 
of a relative. I had sent her beforehand the MS. of an article 
which was afterwards published by Dr. Chapman in the West- 
minster Review. The subject was one on which she was an ex- 
pert. Just as the company were going down to supper Ellice 
Hopkins asked me to stay for a few minutes to talk about my MS. 
In it I had used the phrase demi-monde ; and for this delinquency 
she scolded me for from five to ten minutes. Imagine yourself 
in the stokehold of a battleship; imagine the furnace-fires heated 
seven times hotter than usual; imagine the boilers filled with 
concentrated white-hot oil of vitriol; imagine that you stand 
exactly in the line of a blow-hole in the bottom of the boiler, 
which is suddenly opened, and shoots out the whole scathing con- 
tents upon you with the force of a tornado. That was my ex- 
perience. I shall never forget it; and I am certain that I have 
never written anything on the Woman Question which has not 
been the better for it. It helps me to imagine what it would be 
like to meet Mrs. Pankhurst face to face. 
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That same evening she told me of her recently published 
“Life and Letters of James Hinton.” She spoke of him just as 
Josephine Butler would have spoken of her husband if she had 
been left a widow in the midst of her arduous campaign against 
the C.D.A. James Hinton was the inspiration of Ellice Hopkins’s 
lifework. To her he was the king of men. 

We bought the book, and were entranced with it. For 
months, nay years, our whole thinking and talk was Hintonized. ? 
But later on I became acquainted with Mark Wilks, a well-known 
Congregational minister, who had been one of Hinton’s most inti- 
mate friends. One day, under a strict pledge of secrecy, he lent 
me one of Hinton’s unpublished MSS., and asked me to give him 
my candid opinion of it. For himself, he frankly confessed, he 
could make neither head nor tail of it; it was, he said, one long 
incomprehensible wail over the woes of women. At first I was 
frightfully shocked by the book, But gradually I found out that 
I was only suffering from “the intolerable pain of a new idea.” 
Slowly, but silently, it revolutionised all my thinking. 

One sentence out of that MS. I must quote. One summer 
evening Hinton had been walking, with a lady friend on either 
arm, through a sequestered street in the West End of London, 
and there, perforce, had witnessed an act of sickening shame 
flaunted in their faces by one of his outcast sisters. As was his 
wont, Hinton recorded the incident that night in his MS. book, 
and added these words :-— 

“I pray God I never may forget. I pray God to brand that 
picture upon my brain till I can see, till I can think of nothing 
else. Come, O sweet purity of the gutter, and hide from my eyes 
for ever the virtue of a society that can subsist on wrongs like 
these.” 

The perusal of this MS. naturally led to a long and stormy 
correspondence with Ellice Hopkins, which lasted for several 
years, till finally we agreed to differ and so remained good friends 
till her death. For Ellice Hopkins’s “ Life and Letters” is about 
as true a portrait of the real James Hinton as would be a Gospel 
by Nicodemus, which should represent Christ as the bosom-friend 
of Caiaphas, and draw an affecting picture of his death upon the f 
Cross in the full paraphernalia of phylacteries and tephillin, sur- 
rounded by a weeping crowd of Pharisees and Scribes. 

I soon found out the mystery. Hinton for the last five years 
of his life lived in a fevered dream, obsessed by one idea, under 
the remorseless stress of which idea his brain was slowly shattered 
and his heart at last broken. He had, so he believed, seen a 
prophetic vision of the “Woman’s Kingdom of the Hereafter” ; 
and that Vision never left him, so that ever afterwards he walked 
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about among men with his eye dazed to all the commonplace 
realities of life. He had found out, he was certain, a short cut 
into that Kingdom. All that was needed was that some one 
should openly and deliberately break the most sacred of all moral 
laws, for service’ sake, not for self’s sake ; that once done, the whole 
world of womanhood and of manhood would be redeemed for 
ever. He thought out the whole question, and was preparing to 
take the final plunge and make himself a martyr-outcast from 
respectable society, when God mercifully sent his Angels of 
Poverty and Sickness to bar the way. Then came a sudden revul- 
sion of feeling. He believed himself to be the veritable Anti- 
christ, the arch-deluder of mankind. With his almost dying 
breath he solemnly charged his wife to destroy every word he had 
written during the last five years of his life, and with his own 
hands he burned up every copy of his MSS. that he could get 
hold of. Soon afterwards, in the fevered torture of an acutely 
diseased brain, he passed away. 

The two desolate women met, the widow and Ellice Hopkins. 
What could they do? Who can blame them? And so Ellice 
Hopkins published her “Life and Letters,” from which every 
trace of Hinton’s social unorthodoxy was ruthlessly excised. 

As the years passed away Mrs. Hinton slowly came to see 
that when her husband laid that injunction upon her he was not 
really sane. And so she published the most abstruse, the least 
passionately-vivid of the unpublished MSS., “The Lawbreaker.” 
Some years after that she allowed me to read Hinton’s unpublished 
“ Autobiography.” When I had read that I understood all. 

I live at the corner of a wide moor. A few weeks ago a silly 
boy was at work half a mile or so away. Just for fun he made a 
fire of dry withered bents. As the flames spread he tried to 
stamp them out, but finding that impossible, he ran away. An 
hour or so afterwards I saw a mile-long tongue of flame licking up 
the horizon, while the wind rose to half a gale. By nightfall the 
whole available rustic population was on the spot, doing their best. 
I helped to haul water up the hill-side to the windward of the 
flames; in that way we kept the conflagration from spreading 
backwards. Forwards nothing could be done. It was a magnifi- 
cent sight while it lasted. Then, when all the available heather 
was burned up, the flames died out, though the buried peat under 
the gorse boughs smouldered for four or five days, in spite of 
drenching rains. Now nothing is left but mile after mile of a 
black desolation. Years must elapse before we can again see the 
glory of that carpet of purple and gold 

“where sings the bee 
Daylong responsive to the murmuring sea.” 
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Just now a similar conflagration is raging all over England. 
The gale that fans it is certainly not the Spirit of God. But it is 
quite as certainly not wholly the Breath of the Devil. It is, I 
suppose, one of the elemental forces of Nature; as uncontrollable 
as the earthquake or the tornado. The Government have to 
deal with women who have found out the great secret, “He who 
has learned to die, has learned how to avoid slavery.” No one 
who knows can deny that Mrs. Pankhurst will face death; death 
amidst the gruesome horrors of a convict’s cell, and will face death 
defiantly and gladly. But she will never yield one iota of her 
demands. However much one may feel sure that she is gravely 
mistaken, no true-hearted man or woman can help admiring her 
indomitable courage, her martyr’s enthusiasm. 

Hinton was a man of proved ability. He stood at the head 
of his own branch of the surgical profession, and might easily have 
made a huge fortune. He was an original thinker. But some of his 
arguments in “The Lawbreaker” are almost childish. Such a 
result is inevitable if anyone allows himself to be obsessed with 
one idea, however noble that idea may be. And, in her way, Mrs. 
Pankhurst is as much obsessed by the divine indignation which 
suffuses the passage above quoted from Hinton’s unpublished 
MS. Only de was like Hamlet— 


“Like John-a-dreams, unpregnant of my cause, 
Must like a whore, unpack my heart with words, 
And fall a-cursing like a very drab, 

A scullion! ” 


—and Mrs. Pankhurst does something ; the first thing that comes 
to her hand; the only thing that seems to her to be in the least 
likely to be effective. But many, if not most, of the justificatory 
arguments published from time to time in Zhe Suffragette, and 
now epitomised in this Report, seem to me to be even more 
childish than those referred to in “ The Lawbreaker.” 

There is only one argument which will ever convince the 
militants, and that is the argument of the subscription list. But 
this argument, such as it is, triumphantly proves them to be in the 
right. So they say on page 4 of the Report, in a paragraph which 
is typed for the special attention of the reviewing Editors: “ Money 


speaks! ..... the total receipts for the year just ended amount 
to about £3,000 more than the total receipts for the previous year. 
Considering . . . . the increase in ordinary contributions may be 


»” 


reckoned as £5,000.” The contrast here referred to is between 
the financial year ending February 28th, 1913, and that ending 
Februray 28th, 1912. I notice that the total amount in 1910 was 
£31,686 10s. od. the total for 1913 is £28,157 19s. od.; but 
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this slight drop is more than accounted for by the disastrous 
secession of Mr. and Mrs. Pethick Lawrence from the Union. 

Mrs. Pankhurst is very careful to emphasise the fact that the 
W.S.P.U. restricts its militancy to attacks on property, that human 
life is to be regarded as sacred. But if women are, as the militants 
profess, in a state of outlawry; if the same arguments which 
justified Joan of Arc or Cromwell are logically applicable to the 
Suffragettes’ propaganda, as they are never tired of reiterating, 
then this limitation is altogether illogical. Indeed I know that 
some members of the W.S.P.U. openly declare that they will stick 
at nothing; and, on their own premises, logically they are right. 
But they know quite well that if militancy ever went to the length 
of murder the subscription list would at once drop to zero, and so 
they keep themselves in due restraint. 

For the truth is that Mrs. Pankhurst is not the real leader of 
the W.S.P.U. She puts herself at its head. But, if by some 
miracle she were to be converted; if she became convinced that 
her present propaganda is as wrong as it is futile; if she went to 
the next gigantic meeting at the Albert Hall, and openly professed 
her conversion, she would -be hooted down. She would have to 
leave the Union just as Mr. and Mrs. Pethick Lawrence had to 
leave it. The real leader, I believe, is the blind elemental force of 
anarchic rebellion. It is the “syndicalism” of sex. 

There is, I think, only one tragedy in history more sad than 
the tragedy of James Hinton’s failure, and that is the tragedy of 
Mrs. Pankhurst. That such splendid heroism should be thrown 
away on such a cause! For one of two things must happen. 
Either her propaganda will fail to secure the vote, or if it does 
succeed in obtaining the vote, then the vote so obtained will be 
morally worthless. It will be a mere variant on the existing male 
vote, the moral value of which is beneath contempt. 

The causes of Mrs. Pankhurst’s tragic failure are threefold, 
exactly the same as they were in James Hinton’s case. Those 
three causes are: impatience, inattention to evolutionary laws, and 
a failure even to face the Sphinx riddle of humanity. 

First—impatience. From some private letters of Hinton's 
which I was once privileged to read, I know that he believed that 
his contemplated law-breaking would bring about the “ Woman's 
Kingdom of the Hereafter” within the lifetime of the next 
generation. And I was told by some of the leaders in the move- 
ment, about the time that the W.S.P.U. was first started as a mili- 
tant organisation, that its formation was largely due to the deter- 
mination of some of their number that Women’s Suffrage should 
become an accomplished fact during the lifetime of its noble and 
honoured veteran champion, Mrs. Wolstenholme Elmy. Anyhow 
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the attitude of the W.S.P.U. has always been—“ Unless Women’s 
Suffrage passes into law during the present Session of Parliament, 
we will do something dreadful.” 

Second—inattention to evolutionary law. Of this in relation 
to biology and sociology Hinton was most curiously ignorant, or 
else he ignored it in the strangest way. I suppose that his mind 
was really formed during the pre-Darwin age. I imagine that 
almost every member of the W.S.P.U. holds that the age-long sub- 
jection of women to man is an unmixed evil, due solely to the sel- 
fish lust and superior cunning of the male. I do not see how any- 
one can believe in God who holds this opinion, for certainly 
Christianity has done more than any other power in human history 
to rivet the fetters of the sex-slavery of woman. It has made 
women all through the ages of Christendom the willing slaves of 
men. It is to this day at bottom the main inspiration of those 
Liberal women without whose help Mr. Asquith would be paralysed. 

But let us hear the verdict of evolutionary science. In all 
Teutonic languages there is a curious survival from prehistoric 
times. Every German says to-day—* The Sun, she has risen; the 
Moon, #e has set; but the wife, z¢ is still asleep.” Every scientist 
who looks at that curious language-fossil sees from it three things. 
First, that there once was a time when human civilisation was 
universally matriarchal; woman was then supreme, and man her 
obedient servant, as it is to-day above Shamlegh Midden. Second, 
that intertribal wars led to the appropriation by conquest of the 
chattel-wife (i). Third, that the Law of the Survival of the Fit- 
test slowly but surely led to the world-wide extirpation of 
Matriarchy by the existing Patriarchal rule. So much is generally 
acknowledged by Evolution sociologists. But the more important 
factor is not so commonly thought of. In the prehistoric matriar- 
chate woman was less moral than a she-ape ; and she had not the 
vestige of a home. Indeed, most writers assume that the pecu- 
liarities of matriarchal legislation were simply due to the fact that 
the paternity of any particular child was untraceable. By the age- 
long sex-slavery of the chattel-wife God has slowly evolved the 
two most priceless blessings of humanity, Womanhood and Wife- 
hood, of which there is neither trace nor germ among the brute 
mammals. That age-long process did not begin to cease to be 
effective until the date of the famous Bradlaugh and Besant trial ; 
since then the Law of Nature Selection, which had up to that time 
in all Christian countries been steadily working wholesale in the 
right direction, gradually ceased to be effective. But the change 
that is going on now is as slow and silent as the gradual dissipation 
into space of the water supply of the planet Mars. In the face of 
these evolutionary facts, when we remember that it has taken God 
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some five thousand years to evolve what is morally most precious 
in our civilisation, and that this work is still going on, and that 
God’s chief instrument in carrying it out has been that very sex- 
domination of the male against which the Suffragette so passion- 
ately kicks; remembering all these things, to demand that the 
Rubicon of a world-wide moral revolution shall be crossed during 
the current Session of Parliament seems almost as childish as 
crying for the moon. 

But the most serious of all the three causes of the tragic 
failure, alike of James Hinton and of Mrs. Pankhurst is the fact 
that she has never adequately faced the Sphinx riddle of humanity. 
James Hinton, in one paragraph of his unpublished MS. 
just glanced at it, but his whole mind was too much obsessed by his 
special craze to permit of sane thinking. Hitherto the world has 
accepted two solutions of that riddle ; these alone hold the field, and 
both are as false as false can be; so that civilisations rise, come to 
their zenith, and then sink in their own corruption, empire after 
empire, in what seems a fated procession of futility. First let us 
give the Prayer Book answer to the Sphinx riddle. 


“Secondly it (marriage) was ordained for a remedy against 
sin, and to avoid fornication ; that such persons as have not the 
gift of continency might marry, and keep themselves undefiled 
members of Christ’s body.” 


This passage, as it stands, is the quintessence of fetish-wor- 
ship. Of all futilities it is the most futile. For those persons who 
need the remedy are precisely the persons who cannot possibly 
afford it. And if they could, the remedy would be worse than the 
disease. It would be about as sensible to try to cure a dipsomaniac 
by chaining a brandy bottle round his neck. 

But we must never forget that this passage, like everything 
else that is false in Catholic doctrine or ritual, is the perversion 
of a profoundly important and fundamental truth. To disentangle 
the truth from the falsehood, and to make that buried truth an 
integral part of our social organisation, is to solve the Sphinx riddle 
of humanity. And when that riddle has been solved the Woman’s 
Kingdom of the Hereafter will evolve itself automatically, and as 
easily as the grass grows in May. 

The World goes to church at every fashionable wedding and 
secretly sniggers, with a side-wink, when it hears those words 
read by the-officiating priest. The World has its own solution 
of the Sphinx riddle. That solution has been put into the choicest 
phrase in a well-known passage of Mr. Lecky’s “History of 
European Morals,” a passage which I will not quote, in which he 
speaks of the harlot as at once the Sinbearér and the Priestess of 
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humanity. A more crude, irrational falsehood was never 
printed on paper. If there be any Priestess of humanity, it is our 
Lady Mary, the Mother of all sorrows. And the notion that the 
institution of harlotry safeguards the purity of the home is simply 
the most mischievous of all delusions. In practice it is almost the 
reverse. The institution of harlotry, wherever it is recognised and 
sanctioned by social and written law, always goes a long way 
towards turning marriage itself into a brothel. 

If Mr. Lecky had said that the harlot resembles those dumb 
animals which were tied to the horns of the altar, waiting for their 
throats to be cut by the official priest, and if he had added that 
sacrifices such as these could not possibly take away sins, he would 
have been very near a profound truth. The real Christ of sex has 
yet to be revealed. 

Mrs. Pankhurst’s solution of the Sphinx riddle is simply Votes 
for Women. And that of course means, ultimately, legal coercion. 
Cromwell and his saints tried this method of putting away sin, with 
a far freer hand than Mrs. Pankhurst could ever hope to have, if 
her wildest political dreams were realised. And the result was 
dismal disastrous failure. Mrs. Pankhurst no doubt in a sense 
is right. Till women have the vote not one single step forward 
can we advance in real social reform. It is worse than useless 
to try to solve the Sphinx riddle until men, for at least a decade, 
have had the moral drill and discipline involved in going to the 
polling-booth on a footing of perfect equality with women. 

Mrs. Pankhurst is that most terribly tragic of all failures; a 
Christ of sex who has fallen a victim to the Tempter in the 
wilderness. To thee will I give all this authority, for it hath 
been delivered unto me, and to whomsoever I will I give it. If thou 
therefore wilt worship me it shall all be thine. Of course to Mrs. 
Pankhurst he has appeared, just as he appeared to the Prophet 
of Nazareth, transformed into an Angel of light; and to this day © 
she firmly believes him to be an Angel of God. Neither in her case 
nor in the case of the Prophet of Nazareth did the Tempter put his 
suggestion as crudely as the Evangelists have reported it. Such 
a temptation would not have deceived a child. What the Tempter 
really suggested was that Christ should walk in the path marked 
out by Moses, David, Elijah, Nehemiah, and indeed by every ruler 
of Israel. The whole of the Old Testament dispensation was one 
long working out of the initial falsehood of the theocracy; the 
“illusion” of Sinai; the belief that the Kingdom of God can be 
established by compulsion and brute force. That initial falsehood 
was brought down to its reductio ad absurdum when the Sanhedrim 
condemned their Messiah to death. And Mrs. Pankhurst in like 
manner believes that the Woman’s Kingdom of the Hereafter, 
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which is really the Kingdom of Christ and of Our Lady, can be 
established by compulsion and brute force. She does not know 
that the hand that really rules this world is a pierced hand 
stretched out upon the Cross. If she knew that she would be 
more patient. He that believeth shall not make haste. For this 
is the victory that overcometh the world, even our faith. 


ADRIEL VERE. 











A PLEA FOR NATIONAL AND 
MUNICIPAL THEATRES. 


IT is a proverbial saying, but none the less true, that the public 
has a short memory. One finds it invariably so whether in politics, 
or finance, or art, or literature; indeed in every sphere of life the 
public memory has frequently its lapses, and things are apt to be 
forgotten or neglected entirely, until inspiration comes from some 
mysterious or unexpected source. 

Sometimes the needful word comes from high places and gives 
the British public an electric shock which stirs it to animation and 
sets it immediately thinking and acting. It was His Majesty the 
King (when Prince of Wales) who on a famous occasion touched 
the heart of the nation with his clarion call—* Wake up, England.” 

To-day, if England is to be true to her literary and artistic 
traditions, if the noble heritage of the English language is to be 
preserved on the stage, then England and her sons and daughters 
in every portion of the British Empire must be awakened to a full 
realisation of the fact that a movement is on foot to pay a lasting 
tribute of homage to Shakespeare, the greatest of all English 
bards. 

The three-hundredth anniversary of Shakespeare’s death 
(April 23rd, 1616) falls to be commemorated within the next three 
years (April 23rd, 1916) and if the project, which was recently 
started under such encouraging auspices, is to be fulfilled in a 
manner worthy of the English-speaking world, there is need for 
action. Half a million sterling at least is required to build and 
permanently endow a Shakespeare Memorial National Theatre. 
Since an appeal was issued to the public the response has not been 
disappointing, but a great deal more money has yet to be received 
before the promoters of the scheme can confidently say that after 
all these centuries the reproach to our national spirit and national 
intelligence will be wiped out and that England will have its 
National Theatre. The onus lies, of course, upon the English- 
speaking race throughout the world to remove this stain from the 
national escutcheon, but as in all great marches on the field of 
battle, so in all great national movements, a leader is required— 
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some one bold enough and generous enough to say: “I shall give 
100,000 for the purchase of a site for the Shakespeare Memorial 
National Theatre,” or “I shall contribute £150,000 to build and 
equip the theatre,” or, better still, “I shall give £250,000 for the 
permanent endowment of the theatre.” When these figures are 
inscribed on a cheque by the hand of a magician the rest will be 
easy. Meantime, those at the head of the movement—and they 
anclude several noblemen, eminent Shakespearean scholars, actors, 
dramatic authors, journalists and public men and women—are 
handicapped through being unable to assure the public that they 
will achieve the purpose towards which their efforts are directed. 
That alone depends upon whether sufficient money is subscribed. 
All that can be definitely said is that a generous response has been 
made to the appeal, and that it only requires an announcement such 
as I have foreshadowed to set into motion the generous impulses of 
the English people, both at home and in the Dominions beyond 
the seas. Who is the Croesus, of whom it shall be said in 
generations to come, “ That was the man through whose munifi- 
cence dramatic art in England received the national seal?” 


I started off on the hypothesis that the public memory was 
proverbially short, so I offer no excuse for recalling the 
circumstances in which the proposal to have a Shakespeare 
National Theatre was conceived, for stating briefly the objects and 
emphasising the importance of the movement, and for showing 
how England stands alone among European countries in neither 
having a national playhouse nor theatres under the control of its 
municipalities. Although the Shakespeare tercentenary seems the 
most fitting occasion for the inauguration of a memorial such as is 
contemplated, the demand for a National Theatre is not of 
twentieth century origin. It goes back as far as 1879, when in his 
brilliant style Matthew Arnold directed public attention to what 
he called the “need for theatrical organisation.” Here is what he 
said :-— 


“We have in England everything to make us dissatisfied 
with the chaotic and ineffective condition into which our theatre 
has fallen. We have the remembrance of better things in the 
past (The Patent Theatres, abolished in 1843, gave national re- 
cognition to the drama, and supplied, in some measure, the place 
of endowment) and the elements for better things in the future. 
We have a splendid national drama of the Elizabethan Age, and 
a later drama which has no lack of pieces conspicuous by their 
stage qualities, their vivacity and their talent, and interesting by 
their pictures of manners. We have had great actors. We have 
good actors, not a few, at the present time. But we have been 
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unlucky, as we often are, in the work of organisation. .. . It 
seems to me that every one of us is concerned to find a remedy 
for this melancholy state of things. . . . The people wi// have 
the theatre; then make it a good one...... The theatre is 
inevitable ; organise the theatre! ” 


If what Matthew Arnold said was true thirty years age, how 
much more “inevitable” is the theatre to-day; how much greater 
the necessity for its being “organised”? But it is only now that 
practical steps have been taken to realise Matthew Arnold’s ideal, 
and to give those who “revere in Shakespeare the supreme in- 
tellectual glory of our race” an opportunity of co-operatively 
fulfilling their ambition to have a national theatre established on a 
sound financial basis. The present scheme has really developed 
from two separate movements, which at first differed not only in 
their purpose, but were supported by different sets of people, and 
both were ultimately united for the achievement of one great end— 
the erection of a Shakespeare memorial in combination with a 
National Theatre. The original idea was that an architectural 
monument, including a statue of Shakespeare, should be erected, 
and that with any surplus funds a small theatre for the furtherance 
of dramatic art and literature, and for the performance of 
Elizabethan and other plays, might be built on an adjacent site. 
But after mature consideration it was felt that the most appropriate 
memorial to Shakespeare would be a great theatre at which his 
works should hold a constant and dominant place in the repertory. 
Opinion in favour of a National Theatre grew in volume, and in 
the end there was a fusion of the two movements which at their 
inception were directed on different lines, though both were 
primarily designed to do honour to the memory of our great 
national poet and dramatist. At a meeting held in the Lyceum 
Theatre on May 10, 1908, the stamp of public approval was given 
to the project which can now count amongst its supporters many 
hundreds of eminent representatives of the literary and artistic 
world, and of public life generally. 

The objects of the Shakespeare National Theatre, as 
formulated by the Executive Committee, under whose control the 
movement has been placed, are sixfold :— 

(1) To keep the plays of Shakespeare in its repertory. 
(2) To revive whatever else is vital in English classical 
drama. 
(3) To prevent recent plays of great merit from falling 
into oblivion. 
(4) To produce new plays and to further the development 
of the modern drama. 
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(5) To produce translations of representative works of 
foreign drama, ancient and modern. 

(6) To stimulate the art of acting through the varied op- 
portunities which it will offer to the members of its 


company. 


In these days comparatively few opportunities are given for 
seeing a Shakespearean play, but in the National Theatre it is 
intended that all the poet’s plays, with very few exceptions, should 
be frequently staged, and also that the art of Shakespearean 
presentation should be thoroughly studied. It would also be the 
business of the Shakespeare National Theatre to discover what 
plays of the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries, apart 
from the three classics, “She Stoops to Conquer,” “The Rivals,” 
and “The School for Scandal,” have in them dramatic vitality as 
distinct from mere literary interest and to give them a permanent 
place in its repertory. In this connection it is important to point 
out that the Shakespeare National Theatre would not supplant or 
in any sense be hostile to existing theatrical enterprise. It would 
rather supplement it, for it would relieve authors of the necessity 
of making the “long run” their one aim and ideal, and would 
undoubtedly remove one of the chief impediments to the fertility 
and virility of English drama. Listen to what Sir John Hare, 
now resting on his laurels, said recently, in putting in a plea for a 
National Theatre :— 


“There is no lack of good dramatists and actors; but what 
we require is a National Theatre in which to produce the best 
we have. We have really some jewels to put in the casket if 
we had it. There is no concentration, no theatre where you can 
go to see the same set of players as in my time. With a National 
Theatre we should be able to supply an efficient cast for nearly 
every work that was brought into it. This would have the 
immense advantage of placing the player in a more dignified 
position. A National Theatre would be, as it were, equivalent 
to a Royal Academy. It would give the actor an academic 
distinction by belonging to such a theatre.” 


In the fullest and strictest sense of the term the Shakespeare 
National Theatre would be a Repertory Theatre, conducted under 
the system of a constant alternation of plays, and would possess 
scenic accommodations and appliances which are unnecessary in 
“long-run” theatres, and with which they are not furnished. As 
a rule, no play would be given more than four times a week (say, 
at three evening performances and one matinée), while the remain- 
ing three evenings and matinée might be devoted to three or even 
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four other plays. Then, again, efforts would be made to arrange 
for the visits of the Shakespeare National Theatre Company to 
provincial cities, although it is not intended to render local effort 
in the cause of dramatic art superfluous. On the contrary, the 
National Theatre ought to serve as a model for repertory theatres 
in all the great centres of population, and as an incentive to their 
establishment. 

Quite as important as the methods under which the theatre 
will be conducted is the system of government by which it will be 
managed. In order that the whole nation and the Empire at 
large may share in the supreme control of the theatre it has been 
decided that the governing body shall be thoroughly representative. 
Five governors will be appointed by the Crown, one each (to hold 
office for five years) by the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, 
by the Universities of London, Edinburgh and Dublin, by the 
University of Wales, by the Royal Academy, the British Academy, 
and the Workers’ Educational Association. The London County 
Council and the Corporation of London would also be represented 
on the governing body, as well as the Municipalities of most of 
the great cities of England, Scotland and Ireland. Moreover, 
there will be certain ex-officio Governors, such as the High Com- 
missioners of Canada, Australia, and of any other federated 
Colonies, the President of the Board of Education, the Chairman 
of the Shakespeare Memorial Association, Stratford-on-Avon, the 
President of the Academy of Dramatic Art, and, last but not least, 
the Ambassador of the United States, that great English-speaking 
nation which justly claims its share in the heritage of Shakespeare's 
renown. It is further provided that these Governors shall co-opt 
others in the proportion of one to every three of their number, and 
that one at least of these co-opted Governors shal! be a woman. 
Though it cannot be prescribed by statute, there is every reason 
to hope that some of the nominated Governors would also be 
women. It is likewise intended to have the governing body 
incorporated either by a Royal Charter (should the King in Council 
be pleased to approve of the grant of such a charter) or by License 


“ of the Board of Trade. and lastly, it is highly probable that a 


School of Dramatic Art and also a Pension Fund for Actors will be 
established in connection with the Theatre, thus conferring great 
and lasting benefits upon dramatic art in this country and upon 
actors as a profession. As to its educational advantages it may be 
said that the National Theatre will be what a University is to the 
student of letters, what the National Gallery is to the student of 
art—a place of resort for those who desire “the things that are 
more excellent.” At the same time it will encourage all that is 
vital and valuable in contemporary drama. 
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THE NECESSITY FOR MUNICIPAL THEATRES. 


If England, then, is to have a national theatre, is there any 
reason why in London and all our great provincial towns and 
cities there should not also be municipal theatres? In most 
continental and foreign countries there are either State subsidised 
or municipally subsidised theatres and opera houses. In this 
country, of course, the temperament and characteristics of the 
people are different. In continental nations the drama is taken 
more seriously than it is in England. It is part of the life of 
continental people and is regarded as a vehicle of national expres- 
sion, a means of national strength and solidification. Here the 
theatre is looked upon more as a place of amusement than as an 
educational and moral influence. Hence, it would be difficult to 
imagine a proposal by Mr. Lloyd George to impose a tax for the 
upkeep of a playhouse being received with equanimity by those 
who have an unwholesome dread of everything that concerns the 
stage. The obvious answer, of course, is that if the State main- 
tains public galleries, in which are to be seen the best specimens 
of pictorial art, why should the State not also subsidise a National 
Theatre and a National Opera House, so that the best examples 
of dramatic art could be produced quite independently of the 
chances of financial success or failure? The traditional opposition 
to the stage in this country dies hard, and although it is not nearly 
so strong as it used to be, the animus is still strong enough to 
resent any idea of being rated or taxed in the cause of the drama. 
To the puritan mind the name of the theatre is anathema. Where 
is the ambitious alderman or borough councillor, for instance, who 
would have the temerity to propose the erection of a municipal 
theatre with any hope of success? Yet the people have to pay 
rates for the upkeep of art galleries and public libraries, and baths 
and washhouses and cemetries and crematoria. In some places 
municipal concerts are even subsidised. Yet it is considered 
altogether too revolutionary to establish municipal theatres! In one 
or two obscure towns, within recent years, advantage has been taken 
of the generosity of private individuals to actually evolve a muni- 
cipal theatre, and in 1903, when Mr. Andrew Carnegie made over 
the vast sum of £500,000 for the good of his native town of Dun- 
fermline, in Fifeshire, he made it a condition that part of the money 
was to be devoted to the erection and endowment of a theatre “for 
the production of first-class plays.” With these exceptions there 
are no theatres in this country, either endowed or unendowed, 
under the control of municipalities. Not long ago Sir George 
Alexander, who is a strong advocate of the municipal theatre, ex- 
pressed the opinion that the time was ripe for such an enterprise 
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being taken up by local governing bodies and that it would have 
“a fine moral effect on municipality and actors alike.” “Look,” 
he said, “at the subsidised theatres of France. What a magnifi- 
cent work they are doing in setting a lofty standard of taste, in edu- 
cating the people and in dignifying the stage. Think, too, of Ger- 
many, where any self-respecting town would as little be without its 
municipal theatre as without a proper supply of drinking water.” 
In a highly optimistic tone Sir George Alexander says the rate- 
payers would not object to an extra penny or so in the pound for 
a municipal theatre. Perhaps they might not. But it is not the 
ratepayers themselves who have to be educated in these matters so 
much as the faddists and the cranks and the men whose “con- 
sciences” are always on the surface of their actions. These are 
the men who invariably raise the barrier of opposition, but when 
that obstacle has been borne down by the weight of enlightened 
public opinion, then the dream of a municipal theatre in England 
will be fulfilled and the British drama will be given its proper place 
in the corporate life of the people. 

Meanwhile the gap is being filled by the Repertory Theatres 
which have been inaugurated in the chief provincial cities of Eng- 
land, as well as in Glasgow and Dublin. The movement in con- 
nection with the Repertory Theatre has made remarkable progress. 
London no longer holds the dominating power in theatrical matters. 
Provincial cities are no longer wholly dependent for their theatrical 
fare on musical comedies or melodramas that have had a successful 
run in the metropolis. The touring system certainly has its 
advantages, and there is no reason why the people in the provinces 
should not have the privilege of seeing plays that have received 
their hall-mark in London. But the main objection of the touring 
company is that it discourages local effort and does not give the 
native author the chance he deserves to have. A Repertory Theatre 
affords him that chance. For example, in Glasgow, over thirty 
original plays have been produced in the Repertory Theatre during 
the past three years, and of these, eleven were written by Glasgow 
citizens. In Dublin, Liverpool, Manchester and Birmingham the 
same thing is likely to happen and thus the local playwrights 
throughout the provinces will have an opportunity of finding an 
outlet for their work and of probably distinguishing themselves 
later on in a higher sphere of dramatic art. The earliest of the 
Repertory Theatres to be founded was the Irish National Theatre, 
which has done excellent work not only in Dublin but in other 
towns in Ireland, as well as in Manchester, Oxford, and Cambridge, 
where the annual visits of the players are eagerly anticipated. They 
also visited the United States in 1912 with a repertory which was 
conspicuously successful. Miss Horniman’s company from Man- 
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chester has also achieved many successes not only in London, but 
in Canada, where they went on an experimental tour which is likely 
to be repeated. It is in Liverpool, however, where the Repertory 
Theatre has become a permanent institution. Among public- 
spirited citizens sufficient capital was subscribed for the purchase 
of a theatre, and on November 11th, 1911, the Liverpool Repertory 
Theatre was opened with a performance of “The Admirable 
Crichton,” by J. M. Barrie. The financial results of the year’s 
working have been very satisfactory, and there is every indica- 
tion that the theatre will no longer be worked as an experiment 
but as an established and permanent enterprise. In many other 
cities play-goers’ societies are being formed, with the object of 
paving the way for locally managed Repertory Theatres. Birming- 
ham, for instance, has followed the example of other large centres, 
and Leeds and Bradford are securing local guarantees for experi- 
mental seasons which, it is hoped, will result in the founding of 
Repertory Theatres. In Edinburgh, Sheffield, Bolton, and other 
places committees and play-goers’ societies are also active, and it is 
believed that within the next year or two the Repertory Theatre will 
have become a recognised institution in almost every community. 
Is it too much to expect that the Repertory Theatre may ultimately 
become a municipal adjunct, and where necessary be subsidised out 
of local rates? 


MUNICIPAL AND STATE THEATRES OF THE 
CONTINENT. 


A parliamentary paper issued a few years ago contains much 
interesting information as to what the State and Municipality does 
in Continental countries for the encouragement of the drama, and 
provides food for reflection for us at home. In France there are 
four National Theatres which are subsidised by the State. They 
occupy without payment the buildings in which they are located on 
condition that they pay all the rates and taxes that are imposed, 
that they provide for the upkeep and lesser repairs and that they 
allow more extensive repairs made at the expense of the State to 
be carried out without demanding pecuniary damages for the 
consequent interruption of the performances. Parliament grants 
annually a subsidy fixed at £32,000 for the Opéra, £12,000 for the 
Opéra-Comique, £9,600 for the Théatre Frangais, and £4,000 
for the Théatre de l’Odéon. In return for these advantages 
the National Theatres are compelled, in the case of the Opéra, 
Opéra-Comique, and the Odéon, to observe the rules and regula- 
tions laid down in the “Cahier des Charges”; and in the case of 
the Théatre Francais, to conform to the rules instituted by the 
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decree of 11th October, 1812, some of which have been specified 
or altered by subsequent decrees. 

The “Cahier des Charges” lay down certain obligations 
common to the three theatres, as, for example;the nature and 
choice of pieces, the price of the places, number and nature 
of performances, the number of new pieces or new acts to be given 
annually, the minimum number of artists of each class composing 
the company, the engagement of artists who have won prizes at 
the National Conservatoire, the auditing of the accounts by the 
financial inspectors delegated by the Minister of Finance. The 
Comédie Frangaise forms a company, which manages its interests 
under State supervision. As regards the working of the theatre, 
the company is obliged every month to put on the stage some great 
work, or at least two smaller works either newly written or revived, 
and among these must be included some pieces by living authors. 
The decree, which provided for the freedom of the theatrical 
industry, released all other theatres from State control. No official 
information is available with reference to such theatres, but in a 
general way it is known that in certain large provincial towns the 
municipal authorities grant subsidies to their theatres, and impose 
upon them conditions laid down in a “ Cahier des Charges.” 

The State does not hold entirely aloof from dramatic and 
musical performances in Paris and the provinces, but encourages 
them by means of money grants renewed as often as possible. 


Thus in Paris, for example, the Chevillard and Lamoureux Concerts 


receive individually an annual grant of £600, on condition that 
they (1) do not exceed a maximum price for the places.; (2) per- 
form the piece which has won the “ Prix de Rome” that year; (3) 
perform a minimum number of pieces by French composers. In 
the provinces the popular concerts at Lille, Angers, Bordeaux, and 
Marseilles are visited annually by the officials of the Ministry of 
Fine Arts, and receive grants varying from £100 to £200. Certain 
concerts of less importance receive grants of £12 to £40; lastly, a 
very large number of choral, harmonic, and other_musical societies 
receive grants varying from £2 to £6. Musical competitions are 
encouraged by the presentation of silver-gilt or chased silver medals 
as prizes to one of the competing societies. The expenses thus in- 
curred are met by the vote of a round sum of £3,400. The State, 
in short, encourages dramatical, lyrical, or musical entertainments 
by direct subsidies and in-return Only imposes obligations on the 
National Theatres, and on the Chevillard and Lamoureux concerts. 

In Berlin, the Royal Prussian Opera House and Play House 
receive together a yearly subsidy of £54,000 from the private 
means at the disposal of the Emperor. The land on 
which the buildings stand belongs to the State of Prussia, which 
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pays a special contribution, differing in amount, in accordance with 
occasional requirements, to the necessary costs of keeping the 
buildings in repair. There are also municipal theatres throughout 
Germany, notably at Worms and Halle. In the former town the 
citizens generally subscribed £12,000 for the erection of the play- 
house, £7,700 was lent by the municipal savings bank at a small 
rate of interest, and the municipality gave a grant of £5,000. In 
Halle the municipality provided a theatre site and guaranteed funds 
to the amount of £22,500, and a municipal theatre was opened in 
1886 at a cost of nearly £60,000. 

In Rome, the only theatre belonging to the municipality is that 
known as the “ Argentina,” but at Florence the municipality gives 
an annual £60 to the municipal band, “ Michelangiolo,” and a 
further sum of £16 for the music stands and the maintenance of the 
stage for the military band which plays in the evening in the main 
public square during a portion of the year. The theatre in Genoa 
receiving municipal support is that known as the “Carlo Felice,” 
which is the property of the municipality. It receives an annual 
grant of £2,400. As this sum is, however, frequently insufficient 
to tempt an “impresario,” it .is increased, as occasion demands, to 
totals varying from £2,400 to £3,000. In Milan, the “Scala” 
(opera house) has the town as part proprietor. Subsidies are also 
given at Catania, Messina, and occasionally at Venice; and at 
Palermo, a municipal theatre, one of the most imposing in Europe, 
was erected in 1896 at a cost of £270,000. 

In Vienna there are two Court theatres, erected on State land 
and out of State funds. They are the Opera House, built at a 
cost of £509,795, and the Burg Theatre, destined for the represen- 
tation of the drama, built at a cost of £13,706. After the con- 
struction of the Court theatres they became the property of the 
Emperor’s treasury, and are maintained and administered by the 
Lord Chamberlain’s Department. When the revenue does not 
cover the expenditure, the difference is supplemented from the 
Emperor’s Civil List. 

A sum of £24,500 is also advanced from the Civil List for 
the encouragement of art in Hungary. The Lord Chamberlain’s 
Department assumes no responsibility in the expenditure of this 
grant, which is administered by the Hungarian Government in 
favour of Hungarian theatres. In addition to the State grants 
the Royal Opera House in Budapest receives a subvention from 
the Sovereign of £13,334; the National Theatre in Budapest, 
£4,166 ; the Fortress Theatre in Budapest, £875 ; and the National 
Theatre in Kolozsvar, £1,667. Finally, the Fortress Theatre in 
Budapest and the Summer Theatre in Christinenstadt (Budapest) 
receive from the municipal authorities a yearly subvention of £125, 
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and an additional grant of £125 for decorations, furniture, and 
similar theatrical requisites. The provincial towns of Hungary 
assist the managers of the theatres by small money grants, by 
allowing them free use of the buildings, and by helping them to 
defray the cost of heating and lighting. In Bavaria dramatic and 
operatic performances are supported by the State, the Royal Civil 
List, and the municipalities. 

In Belgium, subsidies can be allocated to Belgian composers 
whose works are produced in a Belgian theatre, and, independently 
of these, subsidies can be allocated by the Ministry of the Interior 
and Public Instruction to Belgian atithors and composers for the 
performance of their works in French, Flemish, or Walloon. Just 
recently the King of the Belgians accorded his patronage to the 
National Belgian Theatre, founded for the advancement of works 
by Belgian authors, and presented the committee with the sum of 
1,000 to aid the undertaking. Most of the large municipalities 
subsidise one or more theatres, and in many cases own 
them. Each of them settles the amount of its own 
subsidies, and lays down its own conditions. The Brussels 
Municipality subsidises the Théatre Royal de la Monnaie (the 
Opera) and the Théatre Flamand. The former receives a subsidy 
of £5,600; the latter one of £600. Both these theatres belong to 
the town, and are given to “concessionnaires” rent free. Most of 
the scenery, accessories, and furniture also belong to the town, and 
the whole management of them is subject to strict regulations laid 
down by the municipality. In Bulgaria, the Budget of the Ministry 
of Public Instruction includes a vote of £2,400 per annum for the 
National Dramatic Company, “Selza i Smekh.” The company is 
under the orders of the Ministry, which appoints a committee of 
three to manage it. 

Russia has also its State and municipal theatres. At St. 
Petersburg there are three Imperial theatres and a similar number 
at Moscow. lll of them are the property of the Emperor, and 
are under the control of the Ministry of the Imperial Household, 
which is responsible for their financial liabilities, and makes up 
any deficit in the cost of maintaining them. A form of theatre 
which has been instituted in the principal towns of Russia for nearly 
fifteen years is the “Narodny Dom,” or People’s Palace. It is an 
establishment subsidised by the State, and having as its object the 
instruction and entertainment of the working classes by means of 
operatic, dramatic, and musical performances of a high standard, 
placed within the reach of even the poorest sections of the popula- 
tion by reason of the extremely moderate charges that are made. 
At St. Petersburg, Warsaw, and Kieff, these popular theatres are 
maintained under the direction of the Temperance Societies, and 
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there is a second theatre at Kieff and one at Kharkoff, under the 
control of the Societies of Popular Instruction. Within a period 
of five years the subsidies granted by the Head Department of 
indirect taxation and of the State sale of beverages to the St. 
Petersburg Public Temperance Society for building purposes, and 
for the maintenance of the People’s Palace amounted to £300,000, 
in addition to the grant of a free site, while the income derived 
during the same period for entertainments was £170,000. The 
expenditure for maintenance during the period of five years 
amounted to £275,000. Of this sum £200,000 included orchestra 
fees, musical instruments, scenery, and other appurtenances. and 
salaries to artists, opera singers, pantomimists and ballet dancers, 
while £75,000 was expended on heating, lighting, insurance, and 
the wages of servants. There is also a second People’s Palace at 
St. Petersburg, which was constructed by the Nevesky Society of 
Popular Entertainments, at a cost of £16,000, of which £7,000 
was defrayed by a State grant. The Popular Theatre at Warsaw 
receives an annual Government subsidy of £2,100 in addition to 
a sum of £26,000, which was granted for the construction of a 
suitable building. The People’s Palaces at Kharkoff and Kieff 
were opened in 1902. The cost of the buildings was £17,000 and 
£15,000 respectively. They were constructed by the local Societies 
of Popular Instruction, which are subsidised by the State, that at 
Kharkoff to the extent of £8,500, and that at Kieff to the extent 
of £4,300 per annum. The Popular Theatre at Kieff, which is 
under the control of the Temperance Society, was built by the 
State at a cost of £6,500, and the site on which it stands was 
presented by the town. 

Spain has also shown a progressive spirit by taking its share 
in the municipal movement. The two leading theatres at Madrid 
are the property of the municipality, and Bilbao has a municipal 
theatre that accommodates 1,600 persons. In Lisbon, there are 
two theatres belonging to the State. One, the San Carlos, is 
devoted to the opera, and perhaps the most interesting feature in 
connection with the building is that it is one of the oldest opera 
houses in Europe. It was built in the year 1793 at a cost of 
£37,000, the subscribers being some well-known Portuguese gentle- 
men in commercial and financial circles, who agreed to waive all 
question of interest, and to receive back their capital in annual 
instalments out of the rent received from the theatre. 

One might go on multiplying instances in which the people in 
continental nations have theatres as part of their municipal ad- 
ministration. Athens, for example, has had a municipal playhouse 
since 1872, Geneva spent £100,000 on the erection of a theatre 
which has become extremely popular, and at Rotterdam there is a 
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municipal theatre whose doors are open to opera as well as drama. 
There are instances, too, in which the ratepayers have entrusted 
the theatres and “properties” to capable managers, whom they 
allow moderate subsidies, on condition that low charges are main- 
tained, and that the best class of plays are produced. 

Generally speaking, the municipal theatre has fulfilled its pur- 
pose in the best and fullest sense, for it has not only exercised a 
moral and educational influence on the people, but it has helped 
largely to popularise the drama, and give it an abiding place in 
the national life. 


WILLIAM CAIRD. 
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THE WORLD’S FAILURES 
THE WORLD’S FOUNDATIONS. 


My brothers and sisters in all the lands 

Who work for the world with your human hands, 
Though often in slums and bye-w3ys ; 

Yet by you, with those unknown dund demands, 
Have the deserts become earth’s highways. 

Ye were Failures, each in the battle’s breach, 

But our frontiers are but your farthest reach. 


Ye have fought the fight, and unfaltering stood 

For the faith of God or the Great and Good, 
Alone in the twilight corners ; 

Ye did your duty, all what man could— 
Rejoiced, or bewailed with mourners. 

But early or late, fell the curse of fate 

On you, to fashion the Kingdoms great. 


Ye were burned at the stake and ever tried, 

By the few still blest, by the world denied— 
On some cross, for your Master daily ; 

Ye bare many a doom, and were crucified, 
But ye carried our burdens gaily. 

Ye suffered sore like refinéd ore, 

But from Pariahs’ tombs ye did rise once more. 


Ye were lofty and low, of the rich and poor 
From the city side, or the mount and moor, 
But ye wore the revealing stigma— 
If ye left the castle or cottage door— 
Nail marks, and Love’s old enigma: 
For the Failures’ death, as your story saith, 
Was the larger life and the earth’s new breath. 
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Where the proud and titled refused distress 
And were damned with praise and a dire success, 
Ye went down in the dust for serving ; 
But the cosmos marched to your mightiness, 
In each movement and giant curving. 
Men worshipped Art and the gilded part, 
But ye were Time’s palpitating heart. 


For ye were the Power behind the throne, 
Royal souls in rags or a maiden zone, 
With no word save the songbird’s twitter ; 
Ye were thrust aside, but aloft, alone— 
Gave sweetness and drank the bitter. 
Though your single prayer was poor brothers’ care, 
To live their hell, in the shadow share. 


In many a different age and place 
Ye were one with old anointing grace, 

And one in your likes and scorning ; 
Ye beheld unveiled the Truth’s virgin face, 

And your brow dropt the light of morning. 
Prophet, saint and priest, but all kings at least, 
Voices in the West, visions from the East. 


O my comrades loyal on both the banks 

Of the river, mine are your lowest ranks, 
And that is my sole sad merit; 

To have gained myself just the blots or blanks, 
With the grief that the Gods inherit. 

Out of trial flame, from the shock and shame, 

Ye have borne the trust of the Master’s Name. 


I am not worthy to kiss your feet, 

Ye glorious Failures of study or street— 
Not to tie the harlot’s laces ; 

But your leper sores are yet far more sweet, 
Than the smiles upon unsoiled faces. 

Ah, your legion lost, at an awful cost 

For the sheltered lives, on wild waves are tost. 


Over land and sea, in the great climes lone, 

Ye have felled grim stocks and have quarried stone, 
And your dust is new world’s foundation ; 

Your blood hath builded up thought’s high throne, 
And your spell was our inspiration. 

Truth’s far coastline was some action fine, 

Or your splendid death for a cause divine. 
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Your bones they have paved the cosmic track 
Of the King’s highway through the wrath and wrack, 
In a service free and solemn ; 
Ye were cursed to bring the old Eden back, 
From your graves rise the cloister and column. 
Better banning far, under scorn and scar, 
Than the blighted soul or the bauble star. 


But I know that the grandest Failure still 
Was the Christ whose guerdon was all our ill, 
Who liveth alone by dying ; 
He gathers the dregs and refuse still, 
In a daily crucifying. 
But the brighter morn hath been ever born 
From the blasting fire, by the nail and thorn. 


In the midnight watches with never a gleam 

From a struggling hope or a moonlit stream, 
Your crosses men could not carry, 

But your burden was God, for ye kept the dream, 
And heaven with you did tarry. 

O Truth the Guide, at your tortured side, 

Bare you and suns on its ceaseless tide. 


In your sovereign sins and the frequent fall 
Yet ye ever bowed to a higher call, 
In spite of the blot or error; 
A band downcast, but still conquering all, 
In the teeth of despair and terror. 
But your broken lute, or your black repute, 
Is sweeter than prayer saints prostitute. 


Ye were drunkards, mad as the world deems mad 
But great in the purpose great ye had, 
And divine in your godlike presage ; 
Ye were what pedants and prudes thought bad, 
But ye spake the eternal message. 
Yes, and I would fain take your every stain, 
If I only heard the old Truth’s refrain. 


O my brothers and sisters, dead, or damned 

In darkness behind the jail door slammed, 
Outcasts and in name defeated ; 

Your love was no false religion shammed, 
Nor from faith have ye once retreated. 

Your failure sore was a blessing, more 

Than the crownéd crime upon sea and shore. 
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The woman they loved she hath been their curse, 
And they in their madness wrought far worse, 
Slaying their best and dearest ; ’ 
And the face, that had lighted the universe, 
They lost when the prize was nearest. 
Though they gained from the deep and its pregnant sleep, 
The spoil that they had they could never keep. 





The heart that had beaten in tune with theirs 

And the graces whereof they were lords and heirs, 
By brute hands were to sorrow driven ; 

And they missed, within reach of the starry stairs, 
The crown in a shame unshriven. 

They took in their quest the divine and best, 

And murdered the white and faithful breast. 


The child they adored, the queen they chose 
In the dawn of day they refused at close, 
And slew with a bitter slaying; 
Their love was doom to themselves, and those 
They honoured and walled with praying. 
They were fated still, when they could not kill, 
To bestow on their darlings nought but ill. 


And the friends that they worshipt as the Gods, 
Were predestined all to be but the rods 
Of an awful and hourly scourging ; 
They conjured gold from the basest clods, 
And failed in their own true purging. 
Though their visions vast were on Eden cast, 
They could not enter themselves at last. 


Their sweet is the sweetness of the earth, 

And their blood outpoured is a greater birth— 
Their poverty all our riches ; 

And our wedding robes, of a nameless worth, 
Is sown with their lives as stitches. 

But in lower skies, by their suffering wise, 

We are building on them new Paradise. 


F. W. ORDE WARD. 
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LOVE’S DIRGE. 


Down by the waters, sweet, 
Often we met; 

Love seem’d to guide our feet 
Into his net: 

Life was a beauteous dream, 
Happy were we; 

Love, life, all!—all did seem 
Waiting for me. 


Down by the waters, sweet, 
Often I go; 

Sorrow beguil’d my feet— 
I lov’d him so! 

Heaven give us peace at last, 
Now, all I pray; 

Heaven guide us safely past 
Waters so grey. 


L’ENVOIL. 


Sorrow, sorrow, dwells with me— 
Never passes by ; 

Sorrow, sorrow, cradled me, 
Never alone am I. 

When to sleep I lay me down, 
Sorrow ever nearer, 

Folded in his sombre gown, 
Holds me still and dearer. 











EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 


THE COERCION OF MONTENEGRO. 


Recent diplomacy can show few events more discreditable than 
the coercion of little Montenegro by the Great Powers of Europe, 
and history has not on its records a more cruel witticism than the 
offer to give Montenegro, in lieu of its ancient capital, a portion of 
the lake of Scutari. The great need of Montenegro is arable land ; 
rocks bear thin crops at the best, and when she has spent 30,000 
men and strained her resources to breaking point to recapture from 
the secular enemy the plains that are fruitful and would give her 
life, Europe intervenes and offers her a lake to grow crops on! 
The issue has been confused by a controversy as to the racial and 
religious characteristics of Scutari; that is a factor of no moment 
at all unless it is held that Montenegrin rule is tyrannical, or that 
the Scutaritans have definite and well-grounded national aspira- 
tions of their own. No one has had the curiosity to conduct a 
religious and genealogical census of the inhabitants of Janina or 
Adrianople. There was a consensus of opinion in European chan- 
celleries that Adrianople should go to Bulgaria, months before the 
fall of the city. Yet Adrianople was a Turkish town, the ancient 
capital of Turkey, one of the holy places of the Mohammedan 
world. These conditions were reversed in the case of Scutari, in 
favour of the Christian power; yet Europe lays a heavy hand on 
King Nicholas’s shoulder, and says: “Thou shalt not.” 

It is the hand of Europe, but it is the voice of Austria. No 
one who looks candidly at the facts can have any doubts on that 
score. Austria is determined to keep a grip of the wedge she 
has driven in this Slavo-Hellenic peninsula: Scutari is to be the 
capital of this new artificial state, this motley assemblage of un- 
tutored mountain tribes, varying in religion, in race, in language, 
with not a shred of national traditions, not a notion of national 
consciousness; and this Albania is to be the armed vassal of 
Austria. It is with feelings of the deepest humiliation and regret 
that British Liberals have seen Sir Edward Grey become in this 
matter the catspaw of Austria. It may be that only in this wise 
was European peace to be preserved. Can anyone doubt what, 
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even in face of this portentous fact, would have been the attitude 
of Gladstone ?—-Gladstone who, conscious that armed force is 
multiplied a hundredfold when it has behind it the moral authority 
of righteousness, dared to exclaim in face of Europe that you could 
not lay your finger on a single spot on the map of the world and 
say that there Austria had done something for liberty. 


UNSOLVED PROBLEMS. 


There are signs, some of them ominous, that the end of 
Balkan-Turkish hostilities may not see the end of trouble in that 
quarter of Europe. Curiously enough, the problems that inspire 
one with this fear all relate to Bulgaria; she is in difficulties with 
Roumania, Servia, and Greece, and the redoubtable Dr. Daneff has 
been breathing fire and brimstone on these hypothetical foes. King 
Ferdinand really ought to muzzle this Dr. Daneff; his arrogant 
speeches have cost Bulgaria more loss than a whole Turkish army 
corps. The difference with Roumania appears to be on a fair 
way to a settlement, but a vigorous anti-Servian press campaign 
has been started in Sofia, while both Greece and Bulgaria are 
massing their armies round Salonica. It is not difficult to divine 
the sinister hand of the Hofburg behind these events; nothing 
would suit Vienna better than a fratricide war that would render 
a Balkan federation impossible. At all costs this supreme satis- 
faction to Vienna must be avoided. M. Venizelos is a statesman 
of broad views, high aims, and singularly lofty spirit; Czar Fer- 
dinand has shown that he can on occasion exercise a measure of 
caution and self-control that has stood his country in good stead 
in the years that are past. With men such as these, and the possi- 
bility of arbitration, should they fail to agree, there ought to be 
little ground for pessimistic anxieties. But one thing is clear: 
whatever other concessions be made, Salonica must be Greek. It 
was conquered by Greek arms, it has been held by Greek troops, 
it has been hallowed by the blood of a Greek king, it has formed 
an important base of that Greek fleet whose absolute command 
of the sea alone made possible sweeping Bulgar victories in Thrace. 
Apart even from these considerations of equity, it is not in the 
interest of Europe, especially of this country, that the number of 
navies with a strong Mediterranean base should be increased. 
One of the immediate consequences of the war will be the creation 
of a fairly strong Bulgarian fleet. We cannot repose in Sofia the 
same trust as in Athens, one of the few European capitals where 
there reigns warm and constant affection for this country; the 
naval power that holds Salonica dominates the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean. We trust our Foreign Office will not repeat their Scutari 
adventure here, otherwise we will lose what reputation for justice 
we still possess, and irremediably ruin our position in the Near East. 
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THE PARLIAMENTARY OUTLOOK. 


Politics have given pride of place to scandal-mongering. Th= 
Unionist party has taken to copious mud-slinging at the personal 
character of its opponents, apparently on the principle that if you 
throw mud long enough and strongly enough at a thing, some of 
the mud is sure to stick. It is not a very noble or elevating prin- 
ciple, but in popular parlance, “there is something in it.” The 
electoral and even to a slight extent the parliamentary position of 
the Government is not as strong as it was before the Marconi 
Enquiry. In particular, no one can doubt that the prestige of Mr. 
Lloyd George has been sensibly lowered. It is deeply regrettable 
that this should be so, for an impartial examination of the real 
facts of the case fails to disclose the slightest impropriety, or even 
the slightest conscious imprudence. Had there been any Marconi 
talk at the time when the two Ministers concerned made their 
investment, or anything to make it seem probable or even possible 
that there was going to arise a “Marconi question” at all, the 
steps taken would, without doubt, have been politically imprudent. 
As it was, the transaction was a perfectly proper one, and to deny 
to a Minister the right to invest money in a company that has no 
contract with the British Government, and to sell out part of his 
holding on the urgent advice of his broker, is to impose on his 
liberty of personal action limits which the public have no right 
to impose, and which he would be wrong to accept. While this 
is so, there can be no doubt that Mr. Lloyd George and Sir Rufus 
Isaacs ought to have disclosed their investment spontaneously to 
the House of Commons as soon as the question was raised; to 
have kept silence on the matter till silence was no longer possible 
was the very way to invite suspicion where none had been before, 
and to strengthen suspicion where it existed already. The whole 
episode is a regrettable one, and reflects little credit on our national 
commonsense, if the Unionist press is to be taken as the exponent 
of it. 

“ VINDEX.” 
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INDEPENDENT SECTION. 


Under the above title a limited portion of the ‘‘ Westminster Review ’’ is occasionally 
set apart for the reception of Articles which contain opinions at variance with the 
particular ideas or measures it advocates. The object is to facilitate the expres- 
sion of —s by writers of high mental power and culture, who, while they-are 
zealous friends of freedom and progress, yet differ widely on special points of great 
practical concern, both from the Editor and from each other. 


UNIONISM AND DEMOCRACY. 


THE Unionist party has just successfully emerged, and with re- 
newed strength, from what at one time appeared to be a serious 
crisis in its history. It has emerged from the ordeal, more power- 
ful and united than before; and its undivided forces can now be 
concentrated on a supreme effort to eject from office one of the 
most unscrupulous Governments of modern times. 

All thinking persons are agreed that the Home Rule Bill now 
before the country is fraught with the gravest danger to Ireland 
and the Empire generally. It is a significant and sinister fact that 
Radicals have never brought forward a definite scheme for Home 
Rule until compelled to do so. So long as they had a clear 
majority over the Irish, the subject was left alone. And it is only 
now, through the exigencies of the late general election, when they 
were left dependent for place, power and income on the Irish 
vote in the House of Commons, that the discovery was made by 
the Government that Home Rule for Ireland is a necessity. More- 
over, it is quite clear that this miserable party measure has been 
drafted at the instigation of those who, in past years, have been 
wont to declare that they will never rest satisfied until the last 
remnant of British rule is banished from Ireland. 

Now, if there is one thing more certain than another, it is 
that Home Rule, if it is ever to be granted to Ireland with any 
degree of safety to the Protestant minority, and the Empire 
generally, must be a scheme subscribed to by all classes in Ireland ; 
one that will bring peace, and not civil war, as the present Bill 
unquestionably must. The Bill now before the country merely 
insures that the Protestant minority, and those who pay the highest 
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rates, shall remain for all time in a permanent minority. For, in 
the absence of a general Redistribution Bill, the result can only 
be that the cultured, industrial, and thrifty classes in Ireland, will 
be fleeced and taxed and governed by the lower and less educated 
and thrifty classes. Nor will this precious Bill relieve by one jot 
or tittle the congestion of business in the Imperial Parliament. 
Forty-two determined men can carry on a campaign of obstruction, 
and worry the House of Commons at Westminster, just as easily 
as 84 can—indeed, easier—for the 42 will presumably be all experts 
and specialists in this particular line—chosen, indeed, for it; and 
business can be held up indefinitely by them. 

Those who have studied closely the debates on the former 
Gladstonian Home Rule Bills in the House of Lords, and com- 
pared them with the present debate on the same subject, must 
have been struck with the fact that in the latter nearly all Unionist 
speakers expressed their earnest desire to find—if it were possible 
—a middle way out of the Irish dificulty. 

Even the Government representative in the House of Lords— 
though presumably without Mr. Redmond’s sanction—hinted that 
“hardly any price was too high to pay for a settlement by consent.” 
To this, however, no Unionist is likely to agree so long as Home 
Rule is meant to be a party triumph for those who have taken no 
pains to disguise their insensate hate of this country. It is, 
nevertheless, quite conceivable that, given the opportunity of a 
settlement by consent, a way might be found honourable alike to 
all parties. 

The Finance clauses of the present Bill, described by so ex- 
perienced a financier as Lord St. Aldwyn as “disastrous,” alone 
condemn the Bill as hopelessly impracticable; for they settle 
nothing, and leave the way open in the future for a continual 
systematic agitation to force the Imperial Parliament to concede 
more. 

What can Ireland want with the control of the Post Office and 
the issue of separate stamps? All other countries, the world over, 
are drawing closer in these matters—not multiplying and compli- 
cating them. 

The Irish Question is absolutely unsolvable on ordinary party 
lines. But this does not mean that a way to solve it may not be 
found on federal lines, in which Scotland and Wales shall have 
equal rights. Separate Post Offices, stamps, and flags, however, 
can hardly be said to be necessary for this. Doubtless, were repre- 
sentatives of all classes and interests in Ireland to be brought 
together, even at this late hour, in honest consultation, a scheme 
might be elaborated and receive the approval of all; a scheme 
which, while giving Ireland control of her purely local affairs, left 
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the Imperial Parliament in absolute control of everything else—a 
scheme ‘hurtful to no class in Ireland, and relieving the Imperia! 
Parliament at Westminster. Such a scheme, however, would be 
better described as a “Grand Council,” sitting in Dublin for the 
administration of Irish local affairs. 

Why are Radicals so firmly placed in power to-day? Simply 
because they are engaged in carrying out what democracy demands. 
And until Unionists realise that their first object must be to do 
the same, they will not sweep the country as they should otherwise 
be in a position to do, after seven years. Unionists have of late 
been more engaged in thinking how best to please the different 
sections of the party, than devoting their attention to what 
democracy really wants, and intends to have. Democracy to-day 
is demanding a higher social status, standard of living, and better 
housing conditions for itself. And Unionists are in a better posi- 
tion to legislate on these matters, without destroying capital and 
property, than the Radicals, whose one aim appears to be to kill 
the goose that lays the golden eggs. 

But if there is to be a real turnover of votes at the next general 
election, Unionist leaders must grapple with these political reali- 
ties, which democracy is determined to solve, if not through Parlia- 
ment, then through grave national strikes and crises. 

There are signs to-day that the electorate are deeply incensed 
at the way the present Government has allowed itself to be bought 
and held in degrading bondage to the Irish vote. They are 
beginning to realise that modified and safe progress is better for 
all than the feverish and undigested legislation of Socialist Minis- 
ters in a hurry,under the Irish lash. They are beginning to under- 
stand that Radical-Socialism means the loss of an Englishman’s 
freedom and liberty. 

It has been said that the Conservatives, as a party, have 
never had a national majority since 1841. This may be so, but 
Constitutionalists have done so, and will do so again. Once let 
the democracy realise that the return of a Constitutionalist majority 
means the honest tackling of those social reforms on which their 
hearts are placed, and they need not wait long for a mandate. 

Tariff reform will, without doubt, benefit many; but conceiv- 
ably not all. And it is this a// who have the vote, and whose 
wishes must first be consulted. Mr. George’s bait now being held 
out to agricultural labourers is merely a dodge to catch votes. 

The only effect of a State wage of 20s. per week would be to 
make the farmers reduce their labour bill by half, and only those 
who were worth that amount would be employed. The rest would, 
owing to the rise in price of everything, be far worse off than 
before. The Radical idea of land reform is merely to exchange 
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landlord for State control, with its myrmidons of prying officials, as 
we see now under the Insurance Act. On the other hand, a scheme 
of State-aided purchase, as in Ireland, would leave owners free 
from this intolerable espionage by State officials, and if coupled 
with a sound scheme of Housing reform, would do far more to 
plant the population on the land than any Socialistic plan of the 
present Government. 

The country is visibly tiring of a Coalition Government, com- 
posed of professional opportunists, ready at any moment to sell 
their principles to the highest bidder; tired of a fraud which 
offers nothing for sevenpence; tired of a party that lives from 
hand to mouth, with no fixed principles, except the determination 
to plant its friends at the taxpayers’ expense in well paid positions 
all over the country; tired of those who have illegally, as some 
think, voted themselves £400 per annum, without even asking 
leave of those who find the money. There is a great future before 
the Constitutional party. Will the leaders lead? 


DuDLEY S. A. COsBY. 
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THE INSURANCE SCHEME: 


ITS PROBABLE COST AND 
CONSEQUENCES. 


UNLESS the Insurance scheme is simplified in good time it will 
prove more costly to the State, more detrimental to the friendly 
societies, and more disappointing to the insured, than is generally 
anticipated. Those who imagine that the initial difficulties will 
be automatically smoothed out are labouring under a delusion. 
Not only administrative chaos, but something like a financial 
breakdown is threatened. For some time those entitled to the 
cash benefits will be paid in full, and there will be no increase of 
contributions, for several millions of money have been accumu- 
lated during the probationary six months. Indeed, it will be 
some considerable time before a full average of the promised 
benefits can be claimed. Disablement benefit, for instance, will 
not in any case become payable until July, 1914. But within a 
comparatively short time the finance of the scheme will be proved 
faulty, and eventually either the benefits will have to be cut down 
or the contributions will have to be raised. The conditions of the 
scheme at present are anything but satisfactory, and if they are 
worsened—if the benefits are cut, or the contributions raised, or 
levies are imposed—the workers will feel convinced that they 
have been duped by the Government. The situation may 
be serious. Through “ speeding-up,” higher cost of living, 
the absence of corresponding wage advances, and so forth, 
labour is in a very bad temper. Our workmen have 
learned to kick against their employers. They are learning to 
kick against their own leaders. They may learn to kick the 
Government. The question of a national strike against the in- 
surance ticket-of-leave system is already being discussed. If the 
scheme proves illusory in its finance there will be a storm of 
popular passion that may shake the State to its foundations. 
Respect for Governments will be gone. The workers have been 
promised not merely value for their money, but a great bargain— 
“od. for 4d.” They were also promised absolutely free choice of 
doctor, and full control of their own societies and funds. If the 
cardinal promises are broken there will be trouble. 
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Taking the general part of the scheme—that is, excluding 
the unemployment part—the gross annual income of the fund will 
not reach 424,000,000 a year. How is that going to provide the 
promised benefits? Roughly, we shall have 10,000,000 men ex- 
pecting something over an average of two weeks’ sick pay per 
year—¥ 10,000,000 ; about 2,000,000 women expecting at least one 
week’s pay at 7s.—#700,000; eventually a million worn-outs 
under the pension age (70), expecting 5s. a week, 52 weeks in the 
year—4 13,000,000; over half a million mothers expecting 30s. 
maternity benefits every year—nearly £1,000,000; a grand total 
of over £24,000,000. Such is the amount that will be needed to 
fulfil Mr. Lloyd George’s promises. But the gross income will 
hardly be £24,000,000, and out of that the doctors and druggists 
are going to get about £6,000,000; the sanatoria will absorb over 
41,000,000; the committees and their assistants will need over 
43,000,000; and the society “allowances” will amount to nearly 
another £3,000,000—total, 413,000,000. These items do not 
exhaust the list, but they will leave a balance of only £10,000,000, 
or a little over, which will be nothing near half enough to meet 
the promised cash benefits when the scheme has been running a 
year or two. 

Now let us dip a little deeper. The workers have been 
promised “od. for 4d.,” and Mr. Lloyd George has assured them 
that nothing will be deducted from the od. to pay officials—that 
it will all go in benefits. Here are his own words, as delivered at 
the London Opera House in February, 1912:—* There is not a 
penny of the money which is raised from the workman which 
goes to officials.... Every penny contributed by the work- 
man, by the employer, and the twopence by the State—every 
penny is handed over to the societies for distribution. . . . Nothing 
is deducted to pay officials at Whitehall or anywhere else.” Nothing 
could be more explicit than that. Nothing in connection with 
the scheme has been more impressed upon the workers than that 
the whole od. is reserved for benefits, and that the costs of ad- 
ministration are borne separately by the State. Man after man 
you may meet and question will confidently assure you that it is 
so. But nothing could be much further from the truth, and when 
the scheme gets fairly under way, and the facts are revealed, there 
will be a rude awakening. And an exasperated democracy will 
be dangerous. 

To begin with, it is laid down in Clause 15 (6) that not only 
the money needed to pay the doctors, but “the cost of administra- 
tion” of medical benefits by the local Insurance Committee shall 
be paid “out of moneys credited to a society,” and that the 
amounts may be “determined by the Insurance Commission.” See 
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what this means. First, the alleged od. is mot “handed over to 
the society,” as Mr. George asserts. It is held by Government 
officials in London, the societies simply being “credited” with 
what those officials choose, less the expenses, which again are fixed 
by the State, and not the societies. The officials—Committees 
and Commissioners—bargain with the doctors, the druggists, the 
nurses, and in a dozen ways freely spend the money which the 
societies have been told is to be “handed over” to them. The 
societies, hitherto controlling medical benefits and paying about 
4s. per capita on their selected lives, will have to pay 100 per 
cent. more, and lose control into the bargain. The societies’ will 
have to pay out sickness benefits on the certificates of doctors 
they do not appoint or control. 

Clause 16 lays it down that Is. 3d. shall be deducted in respect 
of every insured person for sanatoria, but that “an insured person 
shall not be entitled to benefits unless the Insurance Committee 
recommends.” Again, the societies pay the piper but do not call 
the tune. 

By Clause 20, the Commissioners are empowered to “re- 
insure” with themselves “the liabilities of all approved societies 
in respect of maternity benefits,” and to fix the “method of cal- 
culating the premiums to be charged against the societies.” Again, 
the societies pay, but do not control. 

Clause 21 gives the Insurance Committee absolute power to 
“appoint nurses,” to pay these nurses, and subsidise their homes, 
and to “grant such subscriptions and donations as it may think 
fit to . . . charitable institutions,” and to treat all such sums as 
“benefits.” Thus, not only are the workers to submit to “lady” 
nurses appointed by their “betters,” just as they must submit to 
any “inspectors” or “visitors” so appointed, but the funds sup- 
posed to be “handed over” to their societies without deduction 
are to be tapped almost without limit to finance guilds of help, 
charity organisations, salvation armies, or what not. Again, by 
Clause 26, the societies are required to “give such security as the 
Commissioners may consider sufficient.” Security must be given 
in respect of every branch. Clause 35 puts the societies to the 
trouble of conforming to any rule or regulation, method of book- 
keeping or audit, laid down by the Commissioners. Then, if as a 
result of this trouble—and the work is highly complicated—there 
is any “deficiency,” such deficiency must be “met forthwich by a 
special levy.” 

A bald list of the duties imposed upon the officers of societies 
with branches would fill pages. Just as the scheme is com- 
plicated so will it be costly. This is where the big centralised 
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societies formed by the wealthy insurance companies will get the 
pull. In the matter of valuations, transfers, etc., they will have 
a comparatively easy task, compared with the ordinary societies 
with branches, and as they will be able to command the best advice 
and most skilled management, they will be able to offer better 
benefits than can be offered by what are called the democratic 
societies. In fact, as the scheme stands, it will not be many years 
before the old friendly societies and trade unions are squeezed 
out altogether. 

Briefly, the societies will find themselves in this position: 
Hardly a rule can be made, or a book kept, or a fund invested, or 
a benefit paid; or even a sick visitor appointed or a place of lodge 
meeting fixed, without the approval of the Insurance Committees 
and Commissioners. These officials are empowered, by Clause 
38, to raise the contributions, impose levies, or reduce the benefits. 
While these officials have practically unlimited powers to dictate, 
dominate, and domineer, and are given salaries running up to 
nearly £40 a week, the “great bulk of the work,” in Mr. Lloyd 
George’s own words, “ falls upon the societies.” Here the biggest 
difficulty arises. The Insurance Commissioners have prescribed 
no fewer than nine sets of books for the officers of approved 
societies—these for the new State section alone. Again, the 
insured persons are divided into 21 separate classes, and no fewer 
than 27 separate items have got to be entered in respect of every 
member every quarter. Already many of the working men 
officers are giving up the work in despair, and when the benefit 
period has fully set in things will be about ten times more com- 
plicated. It is perfectly clear that no ordinary working man lodge 
secretary will be able to cope with the task in his spare time, if at 
all. Most roundabout arrangements will have to be made for the 
transfer of members from one lodge to another, for calculating 
transfer values, for estimating arrears, deficiencies, surpluses, extra 
benefits, additional benefits, and alternative benefits. Everything 
must be carefully and separately recorded concerning ordinary 
employed contributors of different ages, working for different 
wages, and at different occupations; for example, in re- 
spect of those under and over 21, under and over 50, 
and 60 and 65, and so on; in respect of those earning 
less or more than Is. 6d. a day, 2s. a day, and 2s. 6d. a day; in 
respect of those who work on commission and not for wages; 
those entitled to wages when sick; those who are out-workers, 
seasonal workers, soldiers, sailors, etc. In due time, no doubt, 
heights, weights, complexions, colour of eyes, and length of 
whiskers will have to be recorded in manner prescribed by the 
Commissioners. 
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Provisionally, “allowances” of 3s. 8d. per member per year 
are being made for this extra work, with an additional 1s. for the 
first year. Please note that these “allowances” come out of the 
general fund—out of the 9d. which the Chancellor said was not 
liable to any deduction. That by the way. Let us put these 
allowances at 4s. a year for the first few years. In respect of 
13,000,000 members that will be £2,600,000 a year. But 4s per 
head will nothing near cover the cost of the extra work, and the 
societies will find themselves in an impossible position when the 
great valuation is taken three years hence—providing the scheme 
is not simplified in the meantime. It has been estimated by one 
of the Commissioners’ highest officials, Mr. Buyers Black, that 
§0,000 trained secretaries will have to be employed by the societies. 
So they will, if the scheme is allowed to stand unaltered, and if the 
necessary men can be got for an average of £200 a year apiece, 
their salaries will absorb £10,000,000—about four times as much 
as the “allowances.” On top of that there will be extra com- 
mitteemen, visitors, auditors, clerks, and legal advice, printing, etc. 
In plain terms, the ordinary friendly and trade societies, with their 
many branches and their democratic management, are going to 
be swamped. 

Now turn to the public purse side of the account. To begin 
with, there was issued in March, 1912, with the Civil Service 
Estimates (Insurance and Labour Exchanges) these figures relat- 
ing to the first year—really only nine months, but let that pass— 
excluding the figures for the unemployment part of the scheme :— 


Salaries (highest £2,000) and expenses of National Health £ 


Joint Committee pA Pa — See 

Salaries and Expenses of English Comniasion . wee 112,445 
Salaries and Expenses of Welsh Commission _... .-» 16,860 
Salaries and Expenses of Scottish Commission ... + 28,510 
Salaries and Expenses of Irish Commission cme .-» 29,940 
Total ae ap on — aoe 


Then, for office accommodation, the estimate for the year is 
£200,000; printing, £95,000; lectures, £8,000; and the Post 
Office is spending £40,000. Again, in May, the Treasury invited 
applications for appointments to the staff of auditors under the 
Act, at salaries ranging up to £ 700 a year, pensionable ; and the 
Commissioners advertised posts as “inspectors,” “ officers,” etc., at 
salaries running up to £500. The outdoor staff will number at 
least 1,500. This is announced already. Putting the salaries at 
an average of £300, another £450,000 will be gone. This brings 
the State expenditure to more than £1,000,000 a year, besides the 
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recent supplementary estimate for nearly £2,000,000, apart from 
the grants for sanatoria, etc. and the contribution of two-ninths 
of the benefits. 

Next there are the expenses of the Local Insurance Com- 
mittees to consider. There must be a committee for every county 
and county borough; every committee must consist of from 40 to 
80 members; and there may be a district committee for every 
10,000 to 20,000 inhabitants, according to density of population. 
Thus, we may have 3,000 of these committees, when all the 
benefits have to be paid out on a full scale. The duties imposed 
upon these committees are positively enormous. The committees 
are to make reports as to the health of all insured persons ; classify 
the insured ; provide for and arrange lectures, and publish informa- 
tion on health; make a multitude of arrangements with the exist- 
ing municipal and public health and education authorities; keep 
proper books and accounts; administer medical and sanatorium 
benefits, and, in case of deposit contributors, all benefits; and 
exercise a good deal of control over the approved societies. To 
assist in these duties there will have to be a complete army of 
clerks, visitors, inspectors, accountants, auditors, lecturers, legal 
and medical advisers, etc. The expenses of these committees are 
likely to be at least double the average of a well managed friendly 
society under the old simple system—say 8s. per head at the very 
least. That will work out at £6,000,000 a year, which will come 
partly from the sick fund (as it may be called), partly from the 
local rates, and partly from the State. Altogether, the scheme is 
going to cost well-nigh £20,000,000 a year for administration 
alone, apart entirely from benefits. If the scheme is not very 
speedily altered it will lead to a very certain and very substantial 
increase of contributions, of rates, and of taxes. 


T. Goop. 
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CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY. 


“Even the young,” says Canon Westcott, “are not without 
a desire to have St. Paul expounded, however imperfectly. Only 
the task must be approached without any prejudice. The Apostle 
must speak for himself, and must not be made a mere channel for 
views already fixed in the mind of the commentator. Absolute 
honesty of interpretation must be reckoned the prime requisite.” 
In his exposition of St. Paul’s teaching in the epistles to the 
Romans and Galatians, the Canon has followed, with consequent 
profit to the student, the lines that he has thus laid down. He 
rightly lays much stress on the fact that nothing can be done in 
the way of understanding the dogmatic ideas in St. Paul until the 
reader has grasped two things—the Pauline outlook, and the 
Pauline vocabulary. St. Paul must then be allowed to speak for 
himself. “If anyone should say, ‘What, in your opinion, is the 
teaching of St. Paul? I should answer, ‘Read and see. This 
little and trivial book is an attempt to make such reading more 
easy and more profitable.” The advice is excellent: but the 
author’s appraisement of his own work is too modest. His 
“attempt,” by its successful issue, belies all claim to “ triviality.” 


“Tt would be magnificent if the goal to which the mind of man 
creeps with painful slowness were to be revealed to him in an 
undoubted supernatural vision,” says Mr. Whyte in “ The Religion 
of the Open Mind.” And yet—“the vision of the slow evolution 
of the world is immeasurably more splendid and impressive than 
the story of creation as told in Genesis.” “Truth,” again, “is 
nothing more than the essence of organised knowledge. _Its 
expression grows as knowledge grows, and alters as knowledge 
alters. . . . Herein lies the necessity of maintaining an open mind 
on religion, which may be regarded as sublimated truth—touched, 
perhaps, with emotion.” 

1. “St. Paul and Justification.” Being an Exposition of the Teaching 
in the Epistles to Rome and Galatia. By Frederick Brooke Westcott, of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. London: Macmillan and Co., Ltd. 

2. “The Religion of the Open Mind.” By Adam Gowans Whyte, B.Sc. 
London: Watts and Co. 
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First, then, there is no such thing as truth: we have no sooner 
caught it than it is something else. Next, the slow evolution of 
it is a splendid process: though, from the necessity of the case, 
entirely unsatisfactory because of its lack of finality. Our only 
chance, therefore, would appear to be an “ undoubted supernatural 
vision”: and the difficulty there, of course, is to remove the quali- 
fying element of doubt—to recognise the article when it is placed 
before us. The Religion of the Open Mind, apparently, consists 
in the preservation and encouragement of that difficulty. 

Well—why not? There is a perfectly intelligible attitude of 
mind that would honestly prefer being magnificently wrong to 
keeping itself open to the reception of new impressions. Perhaps 
it is the only attitude that makes possible anything like real pro- 
gress. But away from the plane of practical affairs, in the region 
where compromise is no longer a guiding principle, it is natural for 
other aspirations to be nourished. In this little book, then, we have 
what Mr. Eden Phillpotts in an appreciative Foreword charac- 
terizes as “a luminous and picturesque narrative of human pro- 
gress”; but, if we share his “hope that these temperate pages will 
help to make men braver, quicken thought along scientific lines, and 
play their part in helping to abolish ‘dualism ’—superstition’s 
ghostly shadow”, we must do so in the full consciousness that we 
are expected, in opening the mind to one point of view, to close it 
to another. 





POETRY. 


By the publication of “A Son of Cain,” and “In the Wake of 
the Phoenix”—both of which volumes were most favourably 
noticed in the Westminster Review—Mr. J. A. Mackereth compelled 
the admiration not only of the critics, but also of the cultured 
section of the general public. It was felt at once that a poet with 
a fresh and vibrant note, richly endowed with imagination, had 
arisen in their midst. Splendid as were his earlier achievements, 
they almost pale to insignificance before “TIolaus: The Man that 
was a Ghost.”! There is nothing in our literature with which this 
poem can be compared. Here and there the metre is, in a slight 
degree, reminiscent of Rossetti’s “Blessed Damosel”; but, in 
exuberance of imagery and boldness of metaphors, we are reminded 
of Aeschylus. Since Coleridge’s “Kubla Khan,” and “The An- 
cient Mariner,” no English poet has succeeded as well as Mr. 


1. ‘*Tolaus.” By James A. Mackereth. London: Longmans, Green, and 
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Mackereth has done in creating an atmosphere of weirdness. We 
must not attempt, in the limits of a short notice, to summarise the 
story of “Iolaus,” and, indeed, more than a single careful reading 
of it is necessary before its full import becomes clear. Neither 
does the poem readily lend itself to quotation. 


“On the rim of the world is a ruined tower, 
Sky-poised above wide sea foam, 

Where a beautiful spirit waits hour by hour, 

Far-eyed ’gainst a dawn like a phantom flower, 
Till a ghostly lover comes home... . 


The spectre beckoned; none could save .. . 

The sundering grave . . The sundering grave! .. . 
Our lonely love in time could be 

But whisper of a broken wave 
Lost in a boundless sea... . 

She spoke so fair, so pale, so brave— 
Across infinity.” 


The dream-journey proceeds through scenes of gathering terror 
till at length the ghostly visitant exclaims: 


“Lo I, in blasphemy that died, 
Do envy all the dead. 


God’s outcasts only have their ease ; 

But I was not as these. 

From deep to deep my soul was blown 

Like sin towards judgment, ever alone 

With the Eye unseen, and the Hand unknown.” 


From despair to joy the transition is slow, but we cannot pause to 
describe the successive stages. Of the sonnets some may be 
familiar to our readers, as they have all seen the light in The 
Academy, and similar literary periodicals. Mr. Mackereth 
deplores the spirit of materialism that is rampant in Italy: 


“Hath time’s delirium taken even thee, 
Mother of Petrarch, Raphael, Angelo? 

And dost thou purblind speed to weltering woe, 
Dead to the wonder that was Italy ?” 


“ Hail and Farewell” is a glowing tribute to the memory of the late 
Arthur Ransom.? 
2. Our deeply regretted contributor who for several years undertook the 


Philosophy and Theology Section of Contemporary Literature in the Westminster 
Review.—Ep. 
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To the majority of readers who are not professed students of 
our older literature, Thomas Campion, a close contemporary of 
Shakespeare is known, if known at all, only as the author of 
“Cherry Ripe,” yet he was a notable musician, song-writer, com- 
poser of masques, poet in the Latin even more than in his mother- 
tongue, and the author of “Observations in the Art of English 
Poesie,” which is by far the ablest of the Elizabethan treatises on 
quantitative verse. In “Thomas Campion and the Art of Eng- 
lish Poetry,”* Mr. Thomas McDonagh has expanded the thesis 
which gained him his Master’s degree at Dublin, into an almost 
complete treatise on English metre and rime. He has brought 
to his task not only abundant scholarship, but, what unhappily is 
rare among prosodists, a knowledge of music. Campion’s lyrics 
have a singing quality, and are marked by originality of metre. 
It may be said of him that he was a poet before he theorised on 
versification. Like most of the prosodists of his time—notably 
Gabriel Harvey—he could not avoid the temptation to apply to 
English, for which they were fundamentally unsuitable, the rules 
of quantity that governed classical Latin verse, though, to his 
credit, be it remembered, he rarely put them into practice. The 
most important sections of Mr. McDonagh’s book deal with music 
and metre, accent, quantity, pause, and equivalence. To criticise 
these in detail would exceed the limits of a short notice. We 
must, therefore, content ourselves with the simple statement that 
the learned author has not only soundly criticised certain erroneous 
or imperfect current theories, but has also materially advanced our 
knowledge of the subject. In another volume he intends to deal 
with what he terms “speech-verse,” in contradistinction to “song- 


verse.” 


3. “Thomas Campion and the Art of English Poetry.” By Thomas 
McDonagh, M.A. Dublin: Hodges, Figgis, and Co. 


We regret that the Sections Contemporary List of Science, Belles Lettres and 
Sociology have been unavoidably kept over until the June number.—ED. 
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